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THE DOVECOT DISTURBED. 

Tur House of Commons, taunted by observant foreigners 
with its “docility,’ and willing that no more should be said 
about its honourable members “sneaking to their places,” 
has made a show of spirit this week. It had become almost 
necessary to demonstrate that, even with so wise and so tough 
a Minister as Lord Palmerston at the head of affairs, the 
House meant to assert its right to be informed of the policy 
of that Minister, and even to raise a question of legality when 
his Government ventured to make laws unto itself in dealing 
with British subjects, Nothing came of the debates, it is 
true; nothing more than a sort of formal vindication of the 
functions of the House and additional assurances for Lord 
Palmerston’s comfort that this same vindication does not by 
any means indicate that the ITouse is in earnest or that ke 
may not continue to rule it and the country pretty much as 
he pleases, That may be very wise of hon, members, or the 
contrary; at any rate, it is the fact. 

The first discussion arose on Monday, when the House of 
Commons was called upon to go into a Committee of Supply 
on the Navy Estimates, These Estimates are on a reduced 
scale—the proposition of the Government being to diminish 
the number of her Majesty's seamen by about 5000, And, of 
course, that Government deserves great credit which eases the 
country’s expenditure, That Government does a popular 


DANISH PRI-ONERS CONFINED IN AN 


thing, and at once soothes and attaches those hon, members 
whose politics are made at; Manchester, Can a Government 
do wrong which reduces the amount of money spent on mere 
means of offence and defence ? Well, yes, It may do wrong 
in turning 5000 men and boys out of our service when there 
is imminent danger of their being wanted, Now, the 
Government declares, by the mere proposal, that there is no 
such danger, We look around us, and see strange sights on 
the horizon, everywhere ; we listen—the air is loud with 
murmurs of war, Mr, Seward threatens us with the enterprise 
of his country and letters of marque, In Denmark, a nation 
which we are bound by treaty and in honour to defend is 
spitted by a ruffianly invasion ; and as soon as the invaders 
promise to “go no farther into Jutland” (which is as much 
as to say, “T consent to push my knife no farther into your 
vitals”) and to talk over the war by-and-by, without by any 
means agreeing to stop it now—no sooner does this news reach 
us than we hear of a league of the smaller German States 
banded together against Prussia and Austria, determined to 
dispose of the duchies as they please and ambitious of an 
alliance with France, 

We see no very assured prospects of peace in all this ; but 
then we know little about it—nothing except such news as 
Mr. Reuter may chance to gather, The Government may know 
more, and their knowledge may justify their proposition of 
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diminishing the dete of the Navy ; and when the House 
of Commons was called upon to make a vote recognising the 
wisdom of this step, it asked to be made as wise. The request 
came first from the Opposition, in the shape of the question, 
“When are we to learn from the correspondence of the 
Government what it has done about Denmark, and what they 
have or have not pledged the country to in that matter?” 
“ By-and-by,” was the answer of the Government, ‘ Have 
patience ; encourage your faith. Meanwhile, let us proceed 
as though we lived in tranquil days,” Now, that appeared a 
little unreasonable to some hon, members who are ot of Lord 
Derby’s persuasion. Mr, Bernal Osborne rose and protested 
against it. ‘We have no business,” said he, “to make a 
reduction of five thousand men and boys in the Navy till we 
know what is the position of the country with regard to 
Germany and Denmark ;" and then, emboldened by a mo- 
mentary gush of independent feeling inspiring both sides of 
the House, he moved that the consideration of the Navy 
estimates be postponed for three weeks, 

To people outside, who are interested in having a house of 
representatives which keeps the Government in check and 
compels it to work above board in face of that opinion by which 
alone it pretends to live, no proposition could be more reason- 
able than this, But unhappy and fallacious Mr, Roebuck 
pointed out that Mr, Osborne’s motion, if carried, would 
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amount to a vote of “want of confidence.” Then upon the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the Hcuse followed a “brief pause,” 
during which we can easily conceive how swiftly the minds 


\ 


of hon, members roved over all the probabilities of a disso- | 
lution of Parliament, and how rapidly the eyes of Mr, Gladstone | 


detected (what his chief also would have seen in a moment, 
had he been there) their dread of it, 
“Yes,” said he, with proper solemnity ; “there can be no 
doubt of the effect of the motion : its effect is, no confidence 
in her Majesty's Ministers,” Mr, Disraeli concurred in this 
opinion for the same reasons which governed the Chancellor 
of the Kxchequer in declaring it—party reasons, tactical 
reasons ; for to defeat the Government on this ground would 
not be enough, The Government could then go to the country 
undamaged by the criticism which Mr, Disraeli aud everybody 
else anticipates as soon as Karl Russell's despatches come 
before the country. And thus, with party wisdom governing 
some men in this assembly, and the horrors of dissolution 
weighing upon all, Mr, Osborne’s most honest and sensible 
motion was negatived by 220 voices to 47, 

We very much regret this result, as we must all regret when 
candour loses and dodges win, There was no implication of 
“want of confidence” in Mr. Osborne's motion at all; and 
Mr. Gladstone had no more right to assume that there was, 
than the debtor has to take offence at the creditor who insists 
on having an account before he pays a biil, As Mr, Kinglake 
pointed out, the motion was founded not upon discontent with 
the foreign policy of the Government, but expressly on the 
fact that the House of Commons was in total ignorance of 
what that policy was, and that “we ought not to be called 
upon to vote the Navy Estimates at amoment when we do not 
know what our Navy is to do or what it is to leave undone,” 
Nothing can be clearer than that ; no more wholesome proposi- 


His course was clear. 


tion could come before the Commons House of Parliament; and | 


we think Mr, Gladstone blundered by distorting and opposing 
it. His Government would have taken a position far more 
dignified and popular, because more just and stanch, if it had 
bowed to the discretion of the House, admitting the fairness 
of the proposition that while one party waite: for the account 
the other party should wait for the money. 

On the next night a more determinate conflict took place, 
when the conduct of the Government in detaining the steam- 
rams built by Laird and Company in the Mersey was arraigned, 
We have no space left now to discuss the delicate and 
important questions upon which this debate turned, The case 
of the Opposition was this :—That the rams were detained 
without any evidence that they were built in contravention of 
the law, and that therefore their arrest was illegal and totally 
opposed to the spirit and practice of the Constitution. That 
there was no evidence against them was admitted; but the 
Solicitor-General insisted upon the moral certainty that they 
were built for service against the Federals, and declared that 
the Government had acted on their “ own responsibility.” The 
answer to this was, and must remain, that a Constitutional 
Government cannot be allowed to proceed on moral certainties 
in dealing with trade and property. Moreover, that “ public 


responsibility,’ ‘public safety,’ and so forth, is the pre- | 


tence which has always been put forward to justify arbitrary 
rule, and is of no account in the presence of law, 

These were the arguments of Sir Hugh Cairns; and, if 
principles are to decide the matter, the Government is con- 
victed of wrongdoing, even on its own confession, 


that these rams were built for Confederate service, and that 
all that was wanted to make their seizure perfectly just was 
proof of the facts. But proof of the facts, or (for proof was 
not necessary to begin with) evidence of the facts did not 
exist, and therefore we must pronounce the detention illegal, 
but convenient. Now, whether a Government is justified in 
sacrificing the law to convenience is the point which the 
country has to decide ; a majority of twenty-five in the House 
of Commons has declared that it is, 
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FRANCE, 

Paris there is a general apprehension that a European war is 
at hand, Although no extra warlike preparations are dis- 
cernible at Vincennes, Cherbourg, Lrest, and other great arsenals 
near Paris, yet at others more remote preparations for the 
of troops and materials of war are being silently made, 
and as there are actually 400,000 men under arms, they could soon 
on a war footing and a large force concentrated on any 
¢ in a very short time. Public opinion is beginning to set 

in favour of Denmark. 

A great quantity of snow has fallen in several parts of France, 
which has interrupted railway communication. 

ITALY. 

Letters from Turin state that « strong impression prevails thero 
that a war with Austria may be soon expected. It is said that the 
King and Council have actually boon engaged in discussing -a policy 
which would inevitably lead to such a result. 

GREECE. 

Advices from Athens state that the Greek National Assembly has 
empowered the Finance Minister to issue credit bonds for 3,000,000 
drachmas, which will have a forced currency. 

Riots have taken place in Athens, owing to the editor of ono of 
the papers having been insulted by the son of Chamberlain Sontzo, 
ee been dismissed from his post, as implicated 
in the affair. 


given 


Instructions have been sent to the Greek Ambassador in London | 


to procure a modification of the treaty for the cession of the Ionian 


Islands. 
THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 

We receive fresh reports from Poland which confirm the evidences 
already given that the insurrection is raising its head in many places 
with renewed energy. In Radom three infantry companies of 
Russians are stated to have been utterly routed. 
prevails in Warsaw, in consequence of the forcible abduction of a 


On the | 
other hand, there can scarcely be a doubt in any man’s mind | 


Great excitement | 


young woman, ticter of a surgeon, by two Russian offisers, under | 


pretence of a domiciliary visit, 


 —_— 


i , a lax fas » ing concentrated on 
There is some talk of a large Prussian force being his death for what he did, 1t may be mentioned that nearly all the 


the frontier of the kingdom of Poland, but for what purpose is not 
stated, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. : 
We have news from New York to the 13th inst. The most im- 
portant feature of it 1s tho isilure of an attowpt planned by G eneral 
Butler to surpri-o Richmond and release the Federal prisoners there. 


| they would never 


nation of what Leone said about not knowing bow much he deserved 


prisoners have stated to the Sheriffs since their condemnation that 
have been driven into mutiny and murder had 


they not been nearly starved, and kept on @ pint of water a day 


| while in the tropics. 


A considerable force was sent up the Chickahominy peninsula with | 


this object, but was discovered when within twelve miles of 
Richmond, and, aiter some fighting, was compelled to return. In 
cennevtion with this expedition General Sedgwick, in temporary 
command of the army of the Potomac, crossed the Rapidao with 


three corps, but, finding Lee in force on the southern bank and | 


meeting with a stout resistance, was under the necessity of retiring. 
Several prisoners were taken on each side, but the casualties were not 
serious. 

The other news is not of a stirring character, but there are every- 
where indications of considerable activity, Among other less 
important items wo learn that General Sherman, with a force esti- 
mated at 30,000 men, had crossed the Black River with a view to 
a junction with a cavalry and infantry force—it was supposed to flank 
Johnston and Hardee in Alabama and Georgin; that Adwiral Porter 
was fitting out a formidable fleet on the Missiseippi; that the siege 
of Charleston having proved a failure, General Gumore and Admiral 
Dahlgren had dispatched a Jand and naval expedition to Florida, 
and, having made a landing at Jacksonville, the expedition was 
supposed to be advancing on Tallahassee ; that the Halifax Admi- 
ralty Court had restored the Chesapeake and her cargo to the owners ; 
thata large steamer—it is not stated of what nation—had been fired 
on and eunk by the Federals in Charleston Harbour while running 
the blockade; that the Conscription Bill had passed Congress, in- 
cluding the compulsory draughting of slaves, with compensation to 
their owners; and that Mr. Sumner had presented a petition to the 


When Leone retired to his cell the hangman left, and in a minute 
afterwards a signal was given, end, one atter another, the five men 
were brought out, each between two warders, and then a somewhat 
hurried move was made through the passages towards the front of 
the gaol, over the walls of which couid be heard reverberating the 
dismal tolling of St. Sepulchre’s bell, and, woree than ali, the 
impatient, clamorous, roaring hum of the oiowd outside. 

Within a heavy iron grate they were thus led to a form, and 
there, for the fitet timo since their trial, they sat down side by side, 
and, almost as they did so, the bell of Newgate, with a loud, dis. 
cordant boom, began to toll above their heads, Beyond where the 


| culprite were sitting was a passage, the end of which was thinly 


| stone walls. 


Senate praying for the extension of the elective franchise to the | 


negroes, 


EXECUTION OF THE FLOWERY LAND PIRATES. 


INSIDE NEWGATE, 


On Monday morning five of the seven pirates recently convicted | 


at the Central Criminal Court of the murder of the captain of the 
ship Flowery Land, on the high seas, within the jurisdiction of the 


Admiralty of England, on the 10th of September last, were hanged | 4 \ A 
in front a the arias of Newgate, in the presence of an immense | most hardened, had fainted with the rope round his neck, and was, 


concourse of people. The five were—John Leone, or Lyons, 22 years 
of age; Francisco Blanco, 23; Ambrosio, or Mauricio, Duranno, 25; 
Marcus Vartos, otherwise Watto, 23; and Miguel Lopez, otherwise 
Joseph Chancis, and sometimes cailed ‘‘tho Catalan,’ 22. Basilio 
de los Santos and Mareolino, who had been convicted with them, 
were reprieved on Friday evening, so that the lives of these two 
have been spared. The whole of the convicts were natives of 


| Manilla, except Watto, who was a Levantine. [ 
About seven o’clock the Sheriffs of London, Mr. Hilary Nicholas | 


Niesen and Mr. Cave, with the Under-Sheriffs, Messrs. Nicholson 
and Gammon, arrived at Newgate, and were admitted by a private 
entrance, made for the occasion, to the Sessions House. At an 
early hour in the morning the priests who had been in attendance 
on the doomed men since their conviction were again with them, 
and remained until the last. M. Morphinos, Archimandrite of the 
Greek Church in London-wall, attended upon the convict Watto, 
and the other four received the consolations of religion from the 
Rev. James Hussey, of the Roman Catholic Chapel i Moorfields, 
and Fathers Jossph Louis and Hermann, Spanish priesta, 

Tho officials having proceeded to the condemned cells, Caloraft, a 
short, thickset, shabby man, with venerable white locks and beard 
which his sinister face belied, shufiled rapidly in, cringing with afawn- 
ing deference to all he passed, and, opening a cell, proceeded to pull out 
several black leather straps, with thongs and buckles that looked at 
first like harness. With one of these in his hand he proceeded to 
the first cell, which was at once opened, and Watto was called forth 
to be pinioned by the common hangman. With the first call of his 
name Watto stepped forth into the corridor and stood meekly before 
the executioner, a slight, fair, and very good-looking young man of 
twenty-one or twenty-two—a lad whom, to judge by physiognomy 
alone, one would have chosen out of a thousand for a kind and 
gentile disposition, His real name was Marovs Vartos, and in his 
indictment he was designated as of Turkish origin, but in 
religion he was a Greek, and was, in fact, one of that numerous 
class known in tho Levant as Low Vranks. Iu spite of his 
mild appearance and now meek bearing, he was, if evidence 
is ever to be trusted, one of the most ruthless of all these 
men, foremost among the plotters, most merciless of the 
assassins. He was attended by Mr. Morphinos, and looked perfectly 
resigned and subdued as the hangman drew the straps and buckles 
rigidly around. When it was done he asked for the turnkey who 
had watched over him since his conviction, and, when he at once 
came forward, tried to shake hands with him and kias him on the 
cheek. But the gaoler, almost shuddering, drew back from the 
salute, and then, and then only, did the wretched young man seem 
abaehed and cast down beneath the ignominy of his position, nor 
did the explanation of his clergyman that such farewells between 
men were not customary in England seem at all to relieve the con- 
fusion and despondency with which he retired slowly to his 
cell, The next to step forth from his room was Lopez—the adviser 
of all the murders, the determined perpetrator of at least one— 
the worst-looking in countenance, and, to tho very moment of 
his death, the most defiant in gesture and in bearing of them all. 
It seemed almost as if Lopez had been hanged before, so lightly did 
he step forth, so rapidly cid ho adjust his every movement to the 
necessities of the hangman, and thrust bis hands almost by anti- 
cipation into the straps that were to confine his dying struggles. 
Yet not for a second did his mere swagger, if we may use such a 
term at such a time, impose on those accustomed to see really 
brave men going to their death. So unsteady was he that every 
movement, even the least the hangman made to buckle the straps 
around him, threatened to tilt him over; his fingers were almost 
buckled in the way the hands were clapsed together ; his eyes sought 
every face with an anxious, dreadful glance; his lips trembled, 
though he tried almost incessantly to wet them with his parched 
tongue, but in vain. Duranno, who assassinated the mate of the 
ship, was the next to como out, and was the first who showed signs 
offear. Watto was resigned, Lopez was defiant, but Duranno seemed 
blanched by his fear to a dull clayey hue that was worse to look 
upon than the pallor of death itself. Still, though his lips kept 
shivering, and his eyes reeled, he seemed to bear up till the hang- 
man removed the sailor's necktie and undid the collar of his shirt. 
Then the death that was a0 near seemed to come upon him in all its 
bitterness, and he crept together with his limbs, and spoke a few 
words, in almost piteous tones, to the Roman Catholic clergyman 
who was with him. Blanco was even worse than this, Large 
beyond all the rest in stature, an overmatch for almost all the 
others in mere brute strength, the man who had taken the most 
conspicuous and relentless part in all the murders, who had struck 
down the mate, and boasted of having thrown him while praying 
for mercy into the sea, who had stabbed the captain in his sleep, 
and beaten the captain’s brother till his very corpse was shapeless, 
came out from his cell as if the very agony of death was on him, 
so strongly did he show his fear. He seemed helpless as he was 
‘being pinioned, sighed heavily, and kept trying to wet his lips 
with his tongue and yee 4 his eyes up above him on every side, 
looking, as it seemed to those around, for the scaffold on which he 
was t» die. Leone, or Lyons, as he was called, was the last to come. 

Without any show of fear, but with much sorrow, he stepped 
into the corridor and was pinioned, looking, as he showed himself 
throughout, a resigned and apparently deeply repentant man. He 
spoke English tolerably well ; and when his hands and elbows were 
closely fastened to his side ho leant forward, and in a few broken 
words said to Mr. Sheriif Cave that ho quite admitted the justice 
of his punishment; but until then he had never seen how wicked 
his crime had been, or how deserying it was of death, In expla- 
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hung with black, and which led out into the open air, a8 was shown 
by the glare of day coming down between the narrow, dark 
Outside this was the scailuld. But it needed nothing 
to tell the men that within a few feet of where they sat they were 
to die a sbameful and a violent death; for with the first boom 
of the bell came in the hoarse murmur tha‘ a roultitude makes 
when talking, mingled with an indescribable trampling sound, 
and cries of ‘‘Hats off, hats off!’’ ‘‘ They arecoming!’’ amid all 
which, and the noise and sway of a great crowd, the bell above the 
heads of the wretched men went tolling rapidly on. Durauno and 
Blanco leaned back faint, and the others seemed to listen with diead- 
ful faces, now looking up to where the clang of the bell came down 
upon them, then glancing with quivering lps through tho passage 
which just let in the daylight and the noise of the crowd, but 
allowed nothing to be seen beyond. The old hangman left to take u 
glimpse at the scaffold and see that all was ready. Scarcely a 
minute was thus passed when the hangman returned and hurried 
out with young Watto, at the sight of whom there was a renewed 
from the multitude outside. Perhaps at the sight of his 
comrade in guilt thus borne away—perhaps at the sound of the 
mob without—Duranno turned pale and faint and asked for 
water. Water and brandy both were brought, and Duranno and 
Blanco both drank a little of the spirit raw, and were then 
hurried off. Lopez was called next, but as he rose there was 
a half shout, half scream from the crowd outside, for Blanco, the 
most powerful of all the murderers, und supposed to have been the 


in fact, hanging till the warders ran back to fetch a chair, in which 
the wretched man was propped up till the drop fell. Lopez and 
Leone now remained alone on the bench—Lopez careless as usual, 
though quiet; Leone resigned and apparently absorbed in thought 
and prayer. Again Lopez was told to riso, but again there was a 
delay, of which he took advantage to ask for something to drink. 
Water was put to his mouth, but he spat it out and turned away his 
head, though the feverish eagerness with which he swallowed some 
brandy was awful to behold. Then he rose, and, as he stood hear- 
ing the bell toll, his hy eae spirit at last gave way, and his eyes 
filled with tears, which he tried in vain to raise his pinioned hands 
to wipe away. Then he, too, went out with a light, jaunty step, 
and was almost immediately followed by Leone. 

There was deep silence now within and without the gaol, and nono 
of the officials compelled to be present looked out, for the old hang- 
man had left the men standing in a row and was busy beneath the 
scaffold. In another instant there was a heavy sound, and all 
turned away, while the gibbet creaked audibly, and the last and 
most solemn effort which man can make for self-preservation had 
been exercised against five as determined murderers as have ever 
hung in front of Newgate. 

OUTSIDE THE GAOL. 

Starting eastwards about one p.m. on Sunday, we first discorned 
symptoms of unueual excitement after we had passed Temple Bar. 
Fleet-street was dotted with abnormal groups; Ludgate-hill was 
busy; the Old Bailey was already moderately full. In the latter 
thoroughfare, the barriers at every few yards, the groups of Cily 
policemen, the ooncentrated turbulence displayed outside the gate 
through which the gallows was to be shortly dragged, the determined 
attitude of those in the front ranks, the covert hostility with which 
all fresh arrivals were greeted, and the dogged obstinacy wherewith 
any attempts at free passage were repelled, all spoke significantly of 
the fierce struggle to be expected as the night rolled on and the hour 
fixed for the execution approached. By many a devious circuit, by 
aid of duckings beneath barriers, and much obsequious propitiation 
of King Mob, the north end was reached, and we stood opposite the 
debtors’ door of Newgate. Once there, the incautious stranger be- 
came a mere passive instrument in the hands of touters of places a! 
windows, hoarse of voice and wiry of Jimb, foul in gesture and 
appearance, and vehement in asseveration. After inspecting and 
rejecting many of the rooms proffered, after stormy interviews with 
disappointed proprietors, who accused us of depreciating their pro- 
perty and wasting their time, we selected a tavern almost opposite 
to the fatal drop, from the first floor of which we witnessed more 
brutal, callous wickedness than we have either words to express or 
heart to describe, Conducted with entire propriety, its liquor- 
counter closed, its lower windows barricaded, this house was let 
from top to bottom to men of the better class, a proportion 
of whom were philanthropists engaged in testing the effect 
of capital punishment upon the witnesses around. They had 
ample opportunity of doing so. ‘‘I wonder they didn't gang 
you,’’ was the first remark of the landlord on hearing we had 
ventured to walk up the Old Bailey, and a few minutes’ experience 
showed us the terrible significance of his remark. On the pavement 
beneath were assembled, not merely the scum of the population, not 
the drabs and petty thieves who bandy ribaldry peed ge pilfer deftly, 
but organised gangs of powerful muscular ruffians, who hustled and 
robbed every wayfarer who had aught of which to be despoiled. It 
is not too much to say that the pavement, from the corner of Suow- 
hill to the middle of the Old Bailey, was for some hours as com- 
pletely in the hands of a band of desperadoes as if neither law nor 
order were known in our land. The instant any one of even 
moderately respectable exterior appcared upon the scene, the 
watchword, ‘‘ Black! black!’’ was shouted, and in an inconceir- 
ably short space of time he was surrounded, hustled, divested of sll 
valuables, and sent hatless and coatless away. If he resisted he 
was beaten; if he cried out, he was garotted. Seated within a few 
feet of the pavement, and with an army of policemen within 2 
stone's throw, we saw this happen, not once or twice, but dozens of 
times. The mode of procedure was uniform, and its effect instan- 
taneous. The lookers-on heard the mystic ‘‘ Black! black!’’ and 
immediately saw a hatless figure struggling powerlessly with thirty 
or forty assailants, who seized him by the throat, tore his garments, 
emptied his pockets and flung him away. While these inconceivably 
disgraceful scenes were being enacted, the obscone and blasphemous 
cries of the crew engaged in mocking the preachers in the crowd, the 
fierco cheers with which the constant fights wero encouraged, the 
soreams and whistlinga, the hideous groans and indecent songs, formed 
an accompaniment whioh, as an open expression of abandon d 
depravity and rampant sin, has probably not been exceeded rince 
the world began, 


WRECK OF THE GOLDEN AGE OFF DUNGENESS.—During a heavy &n0W- 
storm on Friday morning last, the well-known ship Golden Age, Cap!oin 
Park, one of the Black Ball line of passenger-ships, on her homewar: ze 
from Madras to London, with a cargo on board valued at £200,000. was 
driven ashore in the Channel, near Dungeness, when she filled «i d 
afterwards became a total wreck. When first discovered, a heivy 
sea was breaking over the ship, and it was observed that those on 
board, crew and passengers, were in a most critical position, The 
Dungeness life-boat, belonging to the National Life-boat Institution, imme- 
diately put off to the rescue of the distressed people, and her crew succeeded, 
in the most conrageous manner, in reaching the stranded ship and taking ‘ Tt 
the Trinity House pilot, the captain, some passengers, and several ot tie 
crew. Previous to the life-boat reaching the vesvel a pilot cntter, the Qu 
had managed to get alongside the ship. and also rescued some of the par- 
sengere and crew, who were landed in the course of the day at New Romney. 
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IRELAND. 

ANOTHER ABDUCTION CASE.— Richard Bolton is a well-to-do farmer in the 
so yof Wexford. He is a Protestant, and lives at Ballycarnew, on 200 acres 
coun‘)? a. He had adanghter, Susan, just turned eighteen, a pretty, dark- 
vas, the pride of hisheart. Latterly, Farmer Bolton had been thinking 
- danghter's matrimonial prospects, and it was well known in the village 
had expressed his intention of giving her the tidy sum of £1000, with 
mence housekeeping as soon as she found “ a lover both gallant 
\bout two miles and a helf from Ballycarnew lived Michael 
a carpenter. He came to the farmhouse, saw Susan, and 
mnquercd. But he was a poor carpenter, and a Roman Catholic besides, and 
ena eHub farmer would not have him, and told him so, The carpenter, 
nothing daunted, continued his courtship. ‘None but the brave deserve the 
fair,” he thought, and it was poesible that, if he could get the lady to Dublin, 
the ir hearts could be combined in one without much trouble, and in spite of 
the obstinate old father. He laid bis plans before Susan, but she, having a 
ecrupulous regard for her good name, rejected the proposal for a while, She 
teas not, however, filled with the stubborn blood of her father. Michael's 
eutreaties and her own affection induced her to yield, and on the 19th of 
September last, when Ballycarnew was wrapped in slumber, the pair eloped for 
Dublin. Butthey foundin Dublin that they could not be married in such an off- 
handed Way as they thought. ‘They went to lodge with one ‘Margaret Roache, 
aud subsequently with John Collins, cab-proprietor. They spent amonth thus 
unmarried, and it became necessary that they should go home; but Susan 
would not go until she was married. The banns had been forbidden at the 
registrar's, and nothing could be done at the Consistory Court without 
paper. John Collins volunteered to help them out of their difficulty. He 
accompanied them to the Consistory Court on the 13th of October, and re- 
presented himself to be Susanna's father, “ for the purpose of obtaining a 
license from the Surrogate of the arch-diocese of Dublin for the solemnisation 
of the marriage between Susan Bolton and*Michael Kavanagh.” He 
further said that his name was John Bolton, and affixed his mark t» a consent 
in writing authorising the marriage. Mary Ann Roache and Michael 
Kavanagh were present, and helped the deceit by making an affidavit that 
Collins Was the father of the gitl, The ceremony took place shortly after- 
wards, and all went merry for a while. But trouble came before the honey- 
moon Was long over. Mr. Kavanagh wanted his spouse to go to mass with 
him. She refused, and disputes arose, in the course of which the 
means taken to procure the marriage came to light. Farmer Bolton 
communicated with the authorities, and the result was that John Collins 
an! Mary Anne Roache were on Saturday morning last placed in the dock at 
the police-oflice, before Mr, Stronge, charged with making a false declaration 
to procure the marriage of Susan Bolton, otherwise Kavanagh. Mr. 
Kavanagh is now “on his keeping,” and can’t be found. Mrs. Kavanagh 
made an affidavit setting forth the facts of the case as above narrated, and, 

after the examination of some witnes-es, the case was adjourned, 


which tocom 
and gay. 
Kavanagh, 


SCOTLAND. 

YouNu, a lunatic, aged twenty-four, escaped from Sunnyside Asylum, 
near Montrose, on the 12th of January, during a fire. Eight or nine days 
afterwards he was found in # barn with the toes of both feet frostbitten, a 
large portion of the left foot and heel having almost fallen off. He lingered 
for some days, when lockjaw supervened and he died. 


A REMARKABLE TRIO.—Among the notes appended to the Registrar- 
General's quarterly return, we find the following from Dunbar :—* The 
mortality hus been principally amongst the aged, ‘Three persons attained the 
respective ages of eighty-nine, ninety-four, and ninety-seven. The first had 
been a marine, and fought under Nelson at the Nile and Trafalgar. He died 
from gangrene of the feet, and suffered comparatively little from debility or 
age. The second was a j»iner, and had been an apprentice to Andrew Meikle, 
the inventor, and assisted at the erection of the first thrashing- 
millin Scotland. ‘The third had been a domestic servant, and was able to 
go about till within a few months of her death. Her father and grand- 
father attained nearly the same age as herself. She had conversed with the 
latter, who witnessed the entry of William: and Mary into London in 1688, 
while the former was present at that of the Pretender into Edinburgh in 
1745. She remembered the building of the North Bridge, and the erection 
of the first house in the New Town of Edinburgh—was in service with a 
family there, where Burns, then in the zenith of his fame, was a frequent 
guest,” 


THE PROVINCES. 


in the course of Friday night week, Every effort was made to extinguish 
the flames, but the stately pile was nearly consumed, and with it some 
splendid pictures and some valuable antiquarian records. 

A MURDER FOURTEEN YEARS AGO,—On the 3rd of this month a 
labourer digging out a ditch in a dirty lane at Ringstead, in Northampton- 
shire, found a skeleton which has since been declare¢ to be that of a woman. 
Fourteen years ago Lydia Ee 4 disappeared from Ringstead. She was 
known to have kept company with a young man named Ball, and suspicion 
fell upon him at the time as being connected with her disappearance. Nothing 
could be traced to him, however. Now it is alleged that the skeleton is 
that of Lydia Atuey, and Ball is in custody charged with her murder, 


EARLY RIFLED ORDNANCE.— Several of the posts on the quay at Peel, | 


Isle of Man, used for the mooring of the vessels in the harbour were old iron 
guns, which hed at one time formed a portion of the guns formerly mounted 
on Peel Castle, It appears that, in consequence of reports recently made by 
some visitors to Peel, inquiries were set on foot, at the instance of the authori- 
ties at the War Office, relative to these guns, the result of which was that 
they were inspected by competent persons, and reported as being the earliest 
specimens of rifled cannon known to exist. A correspondence between the 
War Office, the Secretary of State, and his Excellency the Lieutenant- 


Governor ensued, which resulted in the determination of her Majesty’s | I ; 
| surrounded by these formidable barriers. 


Government to have the guns taken up from their position on Peel Quay, and 
forwarded to and placed in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, as among the 
most rare and early specimens of rified ordnance known. 

SAD END OF A YELVERTON.—Between two and three o'clock on the 
morning of Saturday last the body of # woman, literally half naked and 


actually frozen to death, was found lying in the gutter, in Barrack-street, | 


Douglas, Isle of Man. The body was that of the drunken and dissolute Hon. 
Jane Yelverton, alias Jenny Keefe, by which name she was better known, 
the widow of the Hon. Augustus Yelverton, brother of Lord Avonmore and 
uocle of the notorious Major Yelverton, whose marriage and law-suit have 
for the last five years occupied the attention of the public. At an inquest 
held on the body of the woman, it was stated that the Hon. Augustus 
Yelverton, the husband of Jenny Keefe, to whom he was married about 
twenty-five years since, died in Liverpool about two months ago; that he 
left her a considerable sum of money for her maintenance, which was to be 
paid to her in instalments by a lawyer in Liverpool, from which town she 
had arrived in Douglas on Tuesday week, her fare to the island (according 
to a statement she made to a woman in a low public-house on the night 
before her frightful death) having been paid by the lawyer in question. 
It appears that the Hon. Augustus Yelverton and the deceased had 
lived in Castletown, Isle of Man, for meg years, and so dissolute and 
depraved were they in their habits that they had been committed to prison 
fully a hundred times for being drunk and disorderly. At that time they 
were allowed by Lord Avonmore, it was understood, an ample income to keep 
them comfortably ; but they were in the habit of spending it in drink as 
quickly as they got it, and they scarcely ever bad on them sufficient rags, let 
alone clothing, to cover their nakedness. Jenny Keefe, who was a lowborn 
woman, was the third wife of the Hon. Augustus Yelverton, he having pre- 
viously been married to a Spanish lady and an Irish one. He had no children 
by his last wife, but he had several by his former wives. In consequence, 
however, of his depraved habits they were taken from him, and they now 
occupy respectable positions in life. Although in rank, and in education 
also, there was such a difference between Jenny Keefe and her husband, yet 
they were greatly attached to each other; they invariably accompanied 
each other in their orgies; and, if one of them was sent to gaol 
for some outrage against the peace, it was the practice of the other to smash 
shop windowa, or make a disturbance in the streeis, for the sole purpose of 
getting committed to gaol also, in order that they wight keep each cther 
company. They scarcely ever had a place to lay their heads in, and they 
‘ved the greater portion of their time either in the streets or in prison. All 
the clothing that Jenny Keefe had on when she was found dead was an old 
gauze frock, which did not reach to her knees, and was no thicker than a 
piece of paper, an old pair of socks that just reached above her ankles, and a 
pair of thin slippers. A few hours before her death she was seen standing in 
4 house door close to where she was found dead, and was heard trolling out, in 
8 voice husky with drink, a street ballad called “True blue for ever.” The 
Jury returned a verdict of “ Death from exposure.” 


THE WAR iN SCHLESWIC. 
PROPOSED CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 

THe most important feature that has developed itself in con- 
nection with the war in Schleswig within the last few days is the 
statement that England has proposed a conference in London for 
the settlement of the question. The proposal, it is said, was made 
a the concurrence of France and with the support of Russia, All 

© parties to tho Treaty of 1852 are to be invited to send a repre- 
reread and, further, the German Bund are to be asked to par- 

ici pate in the discussion. Austria and Prussia are reported to have 
accepted the proposal, but with this proviso—that there is to be no 
ors but that hostilities are to go on uninterruptedly. It is 
lieved in Germany, however, that the Diet wiil decline o take 
in the conference or to be bound by its decision, in which case 

e Page laust either fall to the ground or an arrangement be 
made without consulting the Germanic Diet. Should Austria and 

Sia 1M good faith accept the conference and concur in the con- 


| well-known Prussian democrat, has also been arrested in Schleswig ; 


| out even knowing what charge was preferred against him, he was at 
PENGWERN CASTLE, the seat of Lord Mostyn, was discovered to be on fire | 


| a sort of invisible fenco mado of strong wire, supported at stated 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


lusions arrived at in it, of course the opposition of the minor States 
of Germany, as represented at Frankfort, will not be of much 
consequence, 

THE MOSTILITIES.—REPULSE OF TIE PRUSSIANS, | 

The Danish and Austro-Prussian armies still continue to confront 
each other at Diippel, and continual skirmishes take place. ‘The | 
most important of these occurred on the 18th inst. On that day a | 
Prussian reconnoitring party in force attacked tho whole lino of the | 
Danish outposts. Tho action was severe and protracted. A regiment 
of the Danish advanced guard was driven in, and, as would appear | 
from the accounts, the village of Diippel itself was taken by the | 
Prussians, Tho village, however, lies to the west of the intrench- | 
ments—in fact, stands so directly between the fortified lines and the 
enemy that the Danes had to destroy some of the houses in order to 
open a clear way for their fire upon the Prussians, Therefore, when 
tho assailants had gained the half-ruined village, they were only 
within convenient fire of the intrenchments, and it was not their 
fate this time to get any nearer. The Danish forces cent to the aid 
of the regiment driven in were well supported by the cannon from 
the bastions, and, aftor a lengthened engagement, the Prussians were 
compelled to retire. The losses on both sides are said to be heavy. 
The Crown Prince and Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia were on 
the field. The preparations for the attack and defence of Diippel 
still go on; and, if nothing occur to interrupt the war, a determined 
struggle for this important position must take place. 

Tho Prussians having shecen a bridgo across the little sound 
which divides the peninsula on which Diippel stands from the main- 
land, a Danish ironclad appeared before the bridge on the 18th and 
attempted to destroy it, and, the Prussian batteries opening fire in 
return, an engagement took place, which lasted about an hour, 
The ironclad, owing to tho shallowness of tho water, could not get 
near enough to effect hor object, and retired, Other accounts 
state that tho object of the Danish vessel was merely to make a 
reconnaisance, 

Meanwhile, matters have assumed a serious aspoct elsewhere. 
Tho Prussian corps which had followod the Danes towards the 
frontier of Jutland, a portion of Denmark Proper, and therefore 
beyond the bounds of the * material guaranteo’’ which the German 
Powers affect to seek, has passed the frontier of Schleswig and 
taken possession of Kolding and Gudsoe, This, it is alleged, was 
done in the heat of a skirmish that occurred, and orders are said to 
have been given to the Prussians either to retire or not to advance 
further. The violation of the Danish territory is, according to 
accounts from Vienna, against the wish of Austria, and even the 
Cabinet of Berlin affects to be surprised at the event. But, if so, 
why should German troops be allowed to remain for one hour upon 
purely Danish soil ? 

Field Marshal von Wrangel has issued an arder strting that all 
persons evincing any hostile intention or refusing to render assist- 
ance to the allied troops shall be dealt with according to martial 
law. A singular order to be issued in a country whee we are told 
that the allies are wolcomed as Jiberators. 

The allics seem to be pursuing a very stringent course ay regards 
obnoxious persons who come into the duchies, The correspondent 
of two Paris papers was arrested a few days ago, and after being 
confined for some time was liberated on signing an obligation to quit 
tho country immediately. ‘The reason alleged fer this act is that 
the gentleman in question had written some rather unpalatable 
strictures in the journals which he represented. Herr Rasch, a 


and after being confined in a prison-cell for forty-eight hours with- 


last informed that his opinions wera considered ‘ too pronounced ’’ 
by the Imperial and Royal Commissioners, and that as a special act 
of grace he should be relosed on giving a solemn promise to leave 
the country by the next train. 

The Danish force occupying Fredericia, in Jutland, is described as 
numbering about 6900 men, It is added that many of these men 
aro Schleswigers. 

Hostilities are about to be commenced at sea as well as on land.- 
Danish cruisers are out in.search of German ships, and twelve 
Austrian war-vessels are reported to have been ordered to the 
Mediterranean and the English Channel, to cruise in search of 
Danish ships. 

The Danish engineers have discovered an ingenious and simple 
contrivance for keeping their oppononts exposed to a heavy fire by 


distances by timber posts inserted in the ground. It must take, at 
all events, some precious minutes to overcome this obstacle, during 
which the attacking troops would be open to a destructive fire with- 
out any shelter. The intrenchments at Diippel are now all being 


THE DEFENCES OF DiiPPEL, . 

A letter from a Prussian officer, written at a village noar 
Gravenstein, contains the following particulars of the Danish works | 
at Diippel :— 

The famous Diippel intrenchments are quite near to us. They consist of 
ten small forts and of two tétes-de-pont defending the bridges of boats which 
maintain the communication with Alsen Island. The redoubts are armed 
with more than 100 heavy guns, are covered also by powerful strand- 
batteries, and several gun-boats cruise day and night between Alsen and the 
mainland. The principal works are surrounded and connected by a com- 
plicated network of trenches, An immediate attempt to storm the place 
would cost a great many men, and it is, therefore, the more sensible plan to 
proceed to a regular siege, as appears intended, and as may be inferred from the 
position taken by the allies, in an extensive circle round the works. It seems 
also very probable that the Austrians and Prussians may have the intention 
of keeping the Danes shut up in their defences, stopping all their supplies 
from the mainland, and wearying them as much as possible, while they them- 
selves in the meanwhile draw provisions from Jutland. The plan of our 
commanders, according to rumour, is to trace a parallel round the whole of 
the works, and to push forward trenches to within perhaps 300 paces of them ; 
then to establish a second parallel! with a breaching battery, in order to 
damage the enemy's defences before proceeding to an assault. The Diippel 
intrenchments once taken, batteries of heavy guns will doubtless be estab- 
lished on the heights, so as tocommand Alsen Sound and the shores of the 
opposite island. The Prussian artillery will then destroy the enemy's 
intrenchments on Alsen, which certainly can hardly be done without the 
destruction of the town of Sonderburg ; but it is the only way in which a 
passage by pontoon bridges can be effected and the island conquered. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 

We have again the pleasure of placing before our readers a variety 
of Engravings illustrative of the war in Schleswig-Holstein, several 
of them being from sketches by our Special Artist. A few words 
only will be necessary in connection with most of the Engravinge. 

DANISH PRISONERS IN GOTTORF PALACE. 

The Illustration on our front page represents Danish prisoners 
confined in an apartment of the Gottorf Palace, at Schleswig. Some 
of these prisoners were wounded, and suffered considerably from the 
cold. Everything, however, that was poesible in the circumstances 
was done for their comfort, and it is reported that the allied officers 
and soldiers under whore charge the prisoners were placed evinced 
the utmost anxiety to treat kindly the men whose v: our they wero 
also ready to acknowledge. A story is told of an Hungarian Hussar 
who had formed in the hospital a warm friendship with two Danes, 
whom he had encountered in the fight at Oversee, who had both 
inflicted wounds upon him, but whom he had succeeded in disabling 
and capturing. Numerous other incidents of a like nature are 
reported, especially as regards the Austrians, who are much 
better liked by their antagonists than the Prussians are. 

RASCH’S HOTEL, FLENSBURG, 
is one of the principal places of entertainment in the town, and 
formed the head-quarters of the Prince of Prussia previous to the 
advance of the army to the neighbourhood of Diippel. It is a plain 
structure, and closely resembles the comfortable roadeide inns 
familiar to the traveller in England dwing the old coaching days. | 
If we may judge, however, of the sccommodation provided in 
Schleswig inns from the experience of travellers since the commence- 


| block-up, but also by the bad state of the roads. 


ment of the war, the parallel between the old Mnglish inn and the 
Schleswig hote! holds good only inso fur as the outside is concerned, | 
as the comfurts to be had within are represented to be of rather a | 
meagre character, 


THE RETREAT FROM THE DANNEWERK, 

The Engraving on pago 136 represents the Danish Barracks at 
the greater of the two villages near tho lines of the Dannewerk. 
These barracks, as well as the habitations of the villagers, are mere 
huts; sutficient, perhaps, to ufford a shelter in inclement weather, 
but utterly incapable of furnishing comfortable lodging places. The 
Danish soldiers, however, are represented as being very hardy, and 
tolerabby indifferent to the rigours of their climate. In connection 


| with this subject wo may print the following account, by a cor- 


respondent who shared the march, of the hardships borne by the 
Danish troops during the retreat from the Dannewerk :— 


It was not long before our march began to exhibit, on a small scale, some 
of the horrors of the famous retreat of the French from Moscow. The 
night was dark, the cold terrible ; the thermometer, I dare say, did not mark 
more than four or five degrees below the freezing point, but the chill {n our 
veins told a very different tale, and the slipperiness of the road was 
perfectly awful. The snow, which was falling thick and fast at frequent 
intervals, lay in the fields thiee or four inches deep, and fringed 
the trees in the forests with the most picturesque fretwork; but 
it was trodden to the thinnest layer by all the feet, hoofs, and wheels 
of a whole host, till it glistened like ice in the occasional gleam of 
some pale star, as one or two peeped out in the sky through the gaps opened 
in the mass of clouds by the fitful blast. Dragoons, artillerymen, all who 
travel on saddle, were dismounted. Even led-horses were put to the direst 
exertions to keep their footing; draught-horses had to be held up, and 
cannons, caissons, and ammunition or luggage waggons to be dragged by the 
sheer strength of men whose tread was no steadier. The falling of men and 
beasts, the cracking of wheels and axletrees was prodigious. It took us full 
nine hours to go over the first Danish mile and a half (leas than seven 
English) of ground. Morning broke upon us long before we were half 
way between Schleswig and Flensburg, and we reached the latter place ubout 
four o'clock p.m. on Saturday, having accomplished the whole distance of 
twenty-two knglish miles in eighteen hours. ‘The halt at Flensburg was of 
only two hours. Soon after dark we were again toiling onwards in the 
direction of Krasau and Gravenstein ; we reached the latter place at about 
eight a.m., after a second night rehearsing al] the horrors of the previous one 
in an aggravated form. The cutting wind, the drifting snow, the darkncss, 
the slipperiness of the roads, were the same throughout. Even at Sonder- 
burg, even in the streets and open places of the town and environs, where 
horses had to be picketed and the soldiers to lie by their side as they best 
could, men and cattle had to strive hard with the treacherous ground, they 
had to weather the furious storm as Heaven sent it, not a iew of them 
cursing in their hearts the madness of Kings, who must needs wage war in 
deep winter, 


BAGGAGE-TRAINS ON THE ROAD TO FLENSBURG. 


Another of the sketches sent us by our Special Artist depicts the 
halt of a baggage-guard at a posting-house on the road between 
Schleswig and Hlensvurg. On page lit of our last week's Number 
we printed some description of the posting-stations on the Schleswig 
roads, and to that account now add the following sketch by a 
correspondent of the scene presented on the road from Flensburg to 
Apeorade and Gravenstein while the German forces were following 
the Danes to Diippel and into Jutland :— 

Mensburg and the magnificent amphitheatre of hills which stand in its 
vicinity at the head of the bay, or fjord, were not far behind us before we 
came up with the rear of a double line of provision-waggons, strongly 
guarded, and througl which we could not have passed if the war- 
gendarmes had even permitted us. From this point to the spot 
where the road separates into two branches, of which one leads directly 
northward to Apenrade while the other diverges to the north-east, our pro- 
gress was anything but rapid. While the majority of the baggage-train 
took the former direction, we struck off by the latter road, which is the 
highway to Gravenstein. The baggage-train, which stretched as far as the 
eye could reach over the treeless plain in this vicinity, was not long left 
behind when we arrived at an inn. Here we stopped to water our horses 
and obtain, if possible, a cup of warm coffee for ourselves after our 
three hours’ ride. Our progress had been impeded not only by the 
The snow lies 
two feet deep over the whole country, and on the roads it has 
in places been beaten down by the vast number of vehicles, horses, and 
men which have recently passed over it, into a condition far from favourable 
to rapid locomotion. The inn we found crammed to overflowing with 
Prussian military. There was hardly room to stand upright in any of the 
rooms ; some fouror five hundred troops were quartered on an establishment 
which, in times of peace, would have been considered full with ten or a 
dozen visitors. After incredible exertions on our part, we at length obtained 
the coffee, and were accommodated, while we sipped it, with standing room 
in the kitchen, 


RECEPTION OF THE HOLSTEIN DEPUTATION AT FRANKFORT, 


Shortly after the entry of tho federal execution corps into 
Holstein, and when Prince Frederick of Augustenburg had been 
| aves soee at Kiel and other places, a deputation of ‘* patriotic”’ 

olsteiners was appointed to proceed to Frankfort and solicit the 
Diet to recognise the Prince as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and to 
receive the combined duchies as mombers of the Bund. The 
Engraving on page 132 represents the reception of these deputies 
at the seat of the Diet. Tho popular fervour in favour of 
Germanising both duchies was then at its height, and the Holstein 
deputation was accordingly welcomed in a most enthusiastic manner. 
It does not appear, however, that the members of the Diet were at 
first disposed to accede in full to the wishes of the deputies, as they 
put them off with a promise that the matter should receive due con- 
sideration. But since then the Diet has been more inclined to go the 


| whole length desired by popular feeling in Germany, notwithstand- 


ing the apparent opposition of Austria and Prussia, and accordingly 
tho following resolutions havo been submitted by the majority of a 
committee appointed to consider the question of succession in the 
duchies ;— 

That the High Federal Diet should resolve— 

1. That the treaty concluded upon May 8, 1852, in London, with the object 
of settling a new Order of succession to the States at that time united under 
the sceptre of his Majesty the King of Denmark, is in no degree of binding 
force upon the German Confederation. 

2. That the execution of the treaty has not only been rendered impossible 
by later occurrences, and the conduct of the Dani-h Government with regard 
to the German duchies, but that the Diet is also notin a position at present 
to take this treaty, by subsequent recognition, as the basis of its resolution. 

3. That, therefore, the proxy of his Majesty King Christian IX. of 
Denmark, presented by Privy Councillor Baron yon Dirckinck-Holmfeld, and 
discussed at the thirty-cighth sitting of the Federal Diet on the 28ch of 
November last year, could not be accepted. 

4, That instructions should be given to the committee upon the consti- 
tutional affairs of Holstein and Lauenburg to prepare a further report with 
all possible celerity upon the succession in those duchies, for the purpose of 
arriving at a decision upon the claims that have been put forward. The 
committee, in preparing this report, will not take as basis the Treaty of 
May 8, 1852. 2 

Further complications, it would seem, are likely to arise out of 
the differences between the minor Powers of Germany and Austria 
and Prussia. A Conference of Ministers of the smaller States has 
been sitting at Wurzburg, and, it is said, has resolved that the 
minor States should be united in their attitude in the event of the 
great Gorman Powers endeavouring to withdraw forcibly from the 
Federal Dict the right of disposing of Holstein. It was also resolved 
not to sanction any convention affecting the rights of tho duchies, 
and that the Federal Diet alone has to decide on the succession 
question. ‘The Conference further resolved that more federal troops 
should be sent to secure Holstein, and that preparations be made 
for the mobilisation of the armies of the minor States. 


PASSAGE OF THE AUSTRIANS THROUGH ALTONA. 

Every house in Altona was decorated with flags on the entrance 
of the Saxon troops, and the inhabitants welcomed thom with 
acclamations of joy. Very different was the feeling manifested 
when, a month afterwards, the Austrian troops belonging to the 
Schleswig army of occupation passed through Altova. The people 
evinced cold indifference. The flagstaifs still projected from the 
windows, but not a flag was seen floating in the air, The troops 
marched ni rthward amidst silence, aud anxious foreboding seemed 
to be the only sensation created by their presence. Indeed, a formal 
protest bas been lodged againet the passage of the allied troops 


| through Altona, which is represented as a violation of the territory 


of the State to which the town belongs. 
THE SAXON TROOPS IN KIKL AND RENDBURG. 

The friendly feeling maintained between the Saxon troops 
and the inhabitants of Kiel, whilst the former occupied the 
town, is exemplificd in the subject of our Lngraving. The 
Saxons leit Kiel shortly before the arrival of the Prussians 
on theig maxch to Rchleswig, In the interim, the students 


| 


i 


performed the guard duty. 
Our Engraving represents the 
Sunday parade guard. 

As our readers are aware, 
the Saxon troops were acting 
under the orders of the Dict at 
Frankfort, and formed, with 
the Hanoverian, Bavarian, and 
other contingenta, the corps of 
‘execution’ originally ordered 
to occupy Holstein, which they 
did until the Austrivn and 
Prussian contingents, which 
had previously acted as a@ 
reserve, stepped to the 
front, took the lead in the 
invasion of the duchies, and 
effectually pushed tho Federal 
troops aside. Under _ tho 
auspices of the Saxon force 
the popular feeling in Holstein 
was allowed full scope, and 
Prince Frederick of Augusten- 
burg was proclaimed in Kiel, 
Rendsburg, and other places 
where they appeared. It was 
on pretence of stopping tho 
movement in favour of the 
Augustenburgs that the Austro- 
Prussian army was ordered to 
take the lead. The Engraving 
on page 133 shows the Saxon 
baggage-train resting on the 
Parade Platz, at Rendsburg. 


THE AUSTRIANS IN BRESLAU. 
As soon as it became known 
that Austrian troops were ex- 
pected to pass through Breslau , 
the inhabitants showed them- 
selves by no meaus disposed to 
offer their visitors a welcome 
reception. Since the time 
when Frederick the Great 
expelled the Imperialists and 
received the oath of  alle- 
giance in the ancient capital 
of the province, the Silesiang 
have been so perfectly incor- 
porated with Prussia that it wag 
scarcely matter of surprise that 
they should feel dissatistied at 
the prospect of being thrown 
into close intercourse with the 


RASCH'S HOTEL, FLENSBURG, LATELY THE HRAD-QUARTERS OF PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA.—(FROM A 


SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.) 


humiliating scene. Fortun, 
however, the cloud of rai 
faction which at first lowered 
threateningly gradually dis. 
pelled. On the appointed day, 
when & special train brought 
the first transport of troops— 
consisting of a regiment 
of Styrian Jagers, headed 
by a Prussian band — the 
soldiers experienced no un- 
may greetings from the 
assembled crowd, but were 
suffered to pags in perfect 
silence tothe quarters allotted 
to them by the magistracy, 
Two hours afterwards a second 
train brought a party of 
Hungarian hussars, and thug 
the troops continued to pour 
<3 until cpa men, bosideg 
orses and guns, were assem- 
bled in Breslau. Though many 
viewed with displeasure this 
foreign occupation of the 
Silesian capital, yet there was 
but one opinion as to'the admir- 
able condition and perfect 
discipline of the Austrisn 
soldiery. 

In a few hours after their 
arrival the new comers worg 
seen parading in their gay uni- 
forms through all parts of the 
city, and for the space ot 
severaljdays Breslau present: d 
a truly warlike aspect. The 
foreigners (that is to say, the 
non-German portion of the 
Austrian troops), owing to the'r 
inability to maintain conve: - 
sation with the people on 
whom they were quartered, 
were obliged to express them- 
selves by signs; but the 
German-Austrians got on 
well enough, and their frank, 
good-humoured bearing soon 
won the favour of the Bres- 
lauers. During the few daya 
the Austrians remained in 
Breslau the celebrated 
“Schweidnitzer Keller’? was 
one of their most favourite places 


subjects of « Government which during late years has been fre- | arrival of the Austrians at the railway terminus; but it was | of resort. here parties of soldiers might frequently be scen 


quently at variance with their own. 
to abstain from everything like friendly demonstration on the 
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ARRIVAL OF THE DEPUTATION FROM THE DUCHY OF HOLSTEIN AT THE FRANKFORT 


TN 


1 WU, ; 


Not only was it resolved | even propored to cover up the statue of the ‘Great King,’ | 
| as if to screen the eyes of the venerable Monarch from the | 


drinking Bavarian beer, and entertaining an attentive group of 
listeners with anecdotes of the Italian campaign of 1859, 


RAILWAY STATION.—(FROM A SKETCH BY (, HOHABAUM.) 
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SAXON ARMY TRAIN ON THE PARADE PLATZ, RENDSBURG.W/FROM A SKETCH BY A. BECK ) 
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AUSTRIAN TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH ALTONA.—(iKOM 4 SKETVH BY A, BECK) 
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ILLUSTRA ED TIMES 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 225. 
LOBBY-ROLLING, 

In books of travels in America wo have frequently met with the 
word “ Lobby-roiling.”” What the exact meaning of this word is 
wa have never learned. Generally, @ new word carrice its meaning 
on its face ; but this shows no meaning on iis faoe, nor could Dean 
Trench, with all his skiil, discover its etymology. * Lobby we 
understand, of course, for that is good English; but what is 
“yolling”? ? From the company in which we have seen this word 
we have sometimes suspected that if means bribery, or something 
cognate thereto; at other times we have fancied that 1t means simply 
canvassing or touting for votes. If ib moans bribery, we have no 
$yolling’? now in our lobby. But we are not so far off the time 
when lobby-roliing, if bribery (or ‘ palmistry,’’ as we phiase it) is 
cloaked by the word, that a sneer at our American cousins 18 justi- 
fiable; for it is not yet a hundred years since the Tadpoles and tho 
Tapers of the day used to insinuate substantial gold into the hands of 
members as they passed into the House of Commons; whilst in the Irish 


Parliament, when the Government, in 1801, determined at rll costs to | 


1 union of thetwo countries, votes were bought as openly as 
Heo Heed in the market. This union, indeed, cost the country nigh 
upon £2,000,000, the whole of which was spent in compensation and 
bribery. Happily, we have long since cast, off this hideous slough. 
Nothing like bribery in this vulgar form is ever practised by tho 
Government in our lobby now, ‘True, a member who serves the 
Ministry faithfully gets places in the Customs, Excise, &c., for his 
constituents; now and then a zealous supporter obtains a lucra- 
tive office as a reward ; another who worries the Government may 
be silenced in the same way; a knot of Irish members may bully 
and threaten the Primo Minister out of a subsidy; and in various 
other ways bribery, or something very much like it, may be still 

ractised. But in such cases it is never avowed to bo bribery, That 
Rideous thing is never to be seen uncloaked. We always pay 
homage to virtuo if wo have it not. ‘*It is because the 
member is really the right man for the place that he was 
appointed; or, in the case of the subsidy, ‘Because, on the 
whole, her Majesty's Government has come to the conclusion 
that it will be for the benefit of the public service that it be granted.” 
If, therefore, lobby-rolling moans vulgar bribery, wo have tone of 
it. Let our American cousins, who we happen to know sometimes 
quote these articles, take note of that, 

TOUTING AND TOUTERS. 

-rolling means touting and canvassing in the lobby, we 


it lobby 
agile Indeed, we may say of it, 


ething too much of that. 
pa dlneress gaid of the power of the Crown, ‘‘ It has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.’’? And we should not be 
surprised if the Houso should some night pass a resolution, “That 
canvassing votes in the lobby is an infringement of the privileges of 
Parliament; and that the Serjeant at-Arms be ordered to stop it 
forthwith.’ Indeed, sucha bore and annoyance has this sortof lobby- 
rolling become to members that, if no such resolution be passed, 


Mr. Speaker muat either order the lobby to be cleared of strangers | 


en some back way through which members may escape 
Hoa’ their pestilent persccutors. No bill which affects 
the interests of any class of her Majesty's. subjects appears 
upon the table of the house now but straightway members 


are postered and worried by perconal application to support | 


‘oppose the meneure, Nor are these applications made with 
he aliatens delicacy. And, as if it were not bad enough for 
members to bo thus assailed by their constituents, trained agents 
are employed to hunt members down as fugitive negroes are haunted 
down by bloodhounds. From this pestilent raco it is quite im- 

ogsible for the poor member to escape. They watch for him ia 
Westminster Hall; he canuot walk across the lobby to get his letters 
at tho post-office, or to go to his dinner or to tho smokery, but 
they are at his elbow; and if they should miss him in the lobby they 
will be eure to ‘‘nose”’ him out and run him down clsewhere. Long 

ractico has made these persecutors a quainted with his haunts and 
Eabite: and as sure as the foxhound tracks his prey, co sure will the 
unfortunate member bo run to earth at last and dug out. We do 
not imagine that members are much disturbed at their own homes 
by their tormentors. There itis ‘ diamond cut diamond ”_ Jobu is 
aa clever as they are. He knows the varmint well, and witha resolute 
‘© Not at home!’’ sends them packing with very little coremony. 
+’ Not at howe?’ said one of these pertinacious ay ents, ‘why, I 
saw him «t the window.’ “Yes,’’ said the faithful John, as he 
closed tho door; ‘‘and he saw you.” 

RAILWAY FIGHTS, ETC, 


And now, after this somewhat lor 
teresting prelude, we will come to business. — { 
last week in which this touting and canvaseing were carried on with 
great vigour—to wit, Tuesday night, when the Beckenham, Lewes, 
and Brighton Railway Bill, and the bill for tho union of the Cale- 
donian and Edinburgh and Glasgow lines stood for second reading ; 
and on Friday night, t 
Wakeficld should be an aasize town was to. be discussed. On 
Tucaday night the lobby was full to overflowing of railway men, 
come to recruit for soldiers and to watch the fight. Great interests 
were at stake. ‘Shall the Brighton Company keep its ground, or 
will it have to succumb before a successful invader?” This was 
one question; but there was another, in which the Brighton 
Company could not but feel great interest. Ii we can beat the 
invader off at this stage not much expense will be incuried; but 
if we have to fight him in Committee, and should bo successful, it 
will cost £50,000, at least.’’ No wonder, then, that the frater- 
secretaries, traffic managers— 


i 4 railway men— directors, 
nll ok in poe numbers ; and no wonder they were zealous, 
eager, active, and even audacious. The occasion seemed to demand 


that all their zeal, energy, and audacity should be brought to 


bear. Besides, they only acted according to their nature, 
A NEW SPHCIKS. 
And here a word or two on this class, the members of which 


are constant frequenters of the lobby. We have often said that 
there is no place in the world where you can see such a variety 
of human beings, and study human nature 50 well, as the lobby of 
the House of Commons. What strango people wo have seen and 
chatted with there! Dethroned Oriental Potentates, in their 
turbans and flowing robes; banished European per states- 
men, philosophers, and rovolutionists; rebels of all sorts; foreign 
bisho s and priests; indeed, everything in that way below 
the Pope, who has not yet turned up. In fine, in the wide 
sweep from the exiled princs of ancient race, dating from Phara- 
mond, to the Irish tatterdemalion come down to eee if he 
caunot get a place in the constabulary, or, at all events, 
a “thrifle ” from his Honour just to carry him back to Culd Treland, 
wo have seen and studied all, and chatted with many. Well, of 
all these there is no class, no species of the genus homo more 
interesting than this railway class. In the first place, it is a now 
species. Forty years ago wohad nothing like it; and, secondly, 
it illustrates a theory, or soveral theories—that grand theory of 
natural selection of Darwen, to wit, by which the philosopher 
accounts for tho disappearance of ono species from the iaco of the 
earth and tho substitution of another in ite place. The old 
coaching people—the proprietors, with their singular ways, their 
inners, and heavier drinking bouts, &c., with the whole 


pone subalterns, from the swell proprietor down to the meanest 
oad, horsey in their language, and redolent of the stablo—are gone. 


By the principle of Natural Selection, the weaker have disappeared 
before the stronger, and a wholly new réco hes appeared in their 
stead. And then another thing is illustrated. Anthropologists givo a 
wonderful power to circumstances (cireumstantes). Circumstances 
so change races in a few years that they have to bo classified afresh, 
An obese London alderman transported to America becomes, by the 
influence of circumstances, lanky es a weypost, straight-haired, and 
lantern-jawed; or, at all events, if he do not, he produces children 
of this type. Well, circumstances have produced and moulded this 
railway epecies of the genus lomo, with all their curious peculiari- 
ties, their abounding, unconquering energy, their magnificent auda- 


when the grave question whether Leeds or | 
id a | The honourable member, on Monday night, got up one of these 


long, but, we hope, not unia- | 
There wero two nights | : 
| up on the edge of the horizon, nervou 


citics, setting all rule, custom, law—oven laws of N 
defiance; their sharp, restless countenances, their swift move- 
ments, their sublime impudence, &c. Verily it is a strange race; 
perhaps, on the whole, one of the most curious developments of the 
age and ono of tho most influential. 
world become at once changed. : 
Plantaganct. When ho was in the House of Commons he was like 
others of his class—-quict, stately, and aristocratic; but suddenly 
ko got to bo chairman of a great line, and he soon became 
a changed being, and now rushes about like a firefly; and 
though he has abdicated his chairmanship, is & ill restless as a 
Fantoccini, and never can be the man he fore | 
that charmed circle, But what has all this to do with the *‘Inner 
Life of the House of Commons’’? we think we hear some reader 
ask. Why, much; for of all tho classes of men who have 
influence in’ the House and control its innor life, and by £0 doing of 
course direct its outer, there is no class so powerful in this middle 
of the nineteenth century as the railway class. No, not one; as 
we could easily show. It is powerful by weight of numbers. We 
suspect there are pretty nearly a hundred railway men in the house, 
Every constituency boasts of its railway potentates; and in some 
boroughs the railway influence can return the member, Bus it is 


more powerful by reason of its vast pecuniary resources and its , 


amazing energy. Reader, our opinion is that if the railway people 
wers to unite, there is scarcely anything that they could not do, But 
we passon. On this occasion the Brighton people were succesful, 
Their opponents were routed, aud great was the joy amongst the 
Brightonians thereat. 

LEEDS OR WAKEFIELD? 

Oa Friday night the question was, as we have said, ‘ Which shall 
have tho assizes—Leeds or Wakefield?’ And again the touters 
wore actively at work; printed statements flew about like snow- 
flakes. Livery member, as he came up, was challenged with the 
question, ‘Leeds or Wakeficld?’? Whips for both factions kept 
watch and ward at the door to note who came up and to take care 
that no friend slipped away. Government had declared for Leeds ; 
but Sir John Hay, Wakefield’s member, disputed this decision, 
joined issue with the Government, mustered his forces, and prepared 
for fight; and it was generally expected that he would have the 
victory. It was known that many oi the Liberals would support him ; 
and, as he is a favourite with the Conservatives, it was thought that 
nearly all on that side would rush to his aid. But he lost, never- 
theless—lost by nineteen votes; and we will tell our readers why, 
if they care to know. 16 was Sir Georgo Grey’s speech which broke 
Sir John’s ranks. Sir George claimed the settlement of the question 
as the prerogative of the Crown, acting upon the advice of a Com- 
mission duly appointed to investigate the case. “Such Commission 
has been appointed,’’ said Sir George, ‘ has delivered its report, and 
her Majesty’s Government, according to unbroken custom, are 
acting upon thaé report; and it remains to be scen whether the 
House will infringe upon an ancient custom and establish an entirely 
new precedent, which may lead to much inconvenience and con- 
fusion.’ This it was that defeated Sir John, But for this appeal 
to the Conservative instincts of the country gen'lewen he would 
certainly have defeated the Government by a large majority. 


MR. LEATHAM, 


The hero of the evening was Mr. Leatham, the Liberal member 
for Wakefiold, This gentleman came into Parliament, in 1859, with 


| the roputation of an elegant speaker, and heralded by prophecies 


that he would at once obtain a foremost position in the House. His 
first. attempts at speaking were not, however, decidedly successful. 
His speeches were certainly eloquent; but, somehow, they did not 
take. The eloquence was not exactly to the taste of the House. 
It suvoured too much of the hustings; it needed a little toning down. 
Since then, however, the hon, member has been gradually improving. 
Every successive attempt has been more successful than the preceding ; 
aud on Friday night he achieved an acknowledged triumph. The 
House was fuil. Heepoke for halfor, it might be, threo quarters ofan 
hour ; and he not only held the attention of the House, but he gained 
its applause and made it exceedingly merry; made, in short, as 
everybody said, a most capital speech. Lut he could not obtain a 
victory. His light artillery of wit seemed to produce some effect 
at the time. But Sir George Grey moved up with his solid arguments, 
turned the enemy’s flauk, and gained the day. The majority was 
not large, but it was sufficient, for there is no appeal. Great was 
the joy amongst the men of Leeds in the gallery, and no doubt, when 
the telegraph flashed the news down to the borough, every bell 
therein was set ringing. 
A STORM, 

Whenever we see Mr, Bernal Osborne early in the house, perched 
and restless, and holding 
He is like 


papers in his hand, we know that we may expect a row. 
The 


cne of those clouds which sailors oull ‘* storm-breedere.’’ 


| storme, though, which he brecds are seldom very mischievous in the 


end. They are like thunder without lightning—noisy, but innocuous, 


temporary, noisy, innocuous explosions, which, during the time it 
lasted, was fierco and furious, and, as some folks thought, 
dangerous,—likely, indeed, to be destructive of the Government and 
of the Parliament itself; but from the first, to our experienced eye, 
thera was no danger. The case was this:—Evor since Parliament 
met there has been a cry from the Conservative benches for certain 
pers on the Danish war. Jf we remember rightly, Lord 

obert Cecil first made the demand, and almost every night since it 
has been reiterated in every note of tho gamut. ‘Papers! papers! 
Mr. Under Secretary Layard, when shall we have these papers’? 
To all this there has been but one answer. ‘‘ The papers have to be 
sorted, edited, printed, corrected—in short, are not ready.’’ Well, 
on Monday night, Lord Robert again lifted up the cry for papers, 
and again the same answer was given. Whereupon Mr. Disraeli, 
on motion made that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
Supply, rose, and dilated at length, in his usual forcible, sarcastic 
manner, upon the subject of these papers, and was so eloquent and 
caustic that the House got into quite a red heat of excitement. Nor 
was this excitement allayed, but rather increased, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s sarcastic speech ‘' The right honourable gentle- 
man,”’ he aid, ‘‘ everybody knows, is a great master of political fire- 
works, and has no dililculty in producing at a moment’s notice any 
amount of display.’’ Loud cheers and laughter followed this sally, 
but it did not, of course, damp down tho exitement. After tho 
Chancellor came Lord Robert Cecil, who, as his wont is, added fuel 
to the flame, evidently rejoicing in the blaze; and then Mr. Osborne 
rushed into the fray, in so towering a passion that he could hardly 
speak coherently, and so disappointed that these papers were not 
forthcoming, that he moved, ‘That the consideration of the Navy 
Estimates be postponed to this day three weeks.’’ 


WANT OF CONFIDENCE, 

“A vote of want of confidence,” then? Certainly; this and 
nothing less. Some gentlemen denied that this was the meaning of 
the resolution en but, if we reflect for a moment, we must 
seo that this was the issue raised. For what does the motion really 
mean but this:—‘‘ You ask for money. We will not trust you 
with it, for we have no confidenco in your foreign policy.” In short, 
we will ‘‘stop the supplies.’ And is not stopping supplies an indi- 
cation of want of confidence? The fact is, that it is the strongest 
possible form in which a vote of want of confidence can be put. And 


| wo may note further for Mr. Osborne's instruction, if he should 


happen to read these pages, thaf this rosolution of his is almost 
without precedent in modern times. In 1781 a proposal like Mr. 
Osborne’s was made, when it was admitted that nothing like it had 
been proposed since the Revolution. In 1784 a similar motion was 
made and carried. And this is the one solitary case of delaying 
eupplies upon the books; and ‘ the experiment,’’ as Mr. May wisely 
says, ‘‘ ought not to be repeated. ‘Tho responsibility of the House of 
Commons has become too great for so perilous a proceeding.’”’ But 
there was no danger of the House consenting to such a wild vote. 
Mr. Disraeli at once deprecated the resolution. Many other members 


| entreated Mr, Osborne to withdraw his motion; and at last, when 


was before he got into | 
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All who got into the railway | 
There was the Marquis of | 
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Naturo—at | he foolishly pushed the question to a division, at least fifty men 


marched out of the house, and only 47 voted for him to 220 against, 
ROEBUCK—ONE FOR WIS Non, 


Some few nights ago Mr. Roebuck made @ scmewhat rude and 
unprovoked assault upon Mr. Kinglake. The hon. and learned 
gentleman took no notice of the insult at the moment, but quietly 
bided his time. On Monday, during the discussion on Osborne's 
motion, the time came, and thus Mr. Kinglake paid the debt, with 
interest thereon, ‘The hon, member for Sheffield,’’ said Mr, Ke: 
‘‘has so serene a confidence in the accuracy of his own judgment 
that he does very frequently, in this house, state a very foolish 
proposition with a degree of solemnity which gives it, for the 
moment, something like judicial importance.” Loud laughter and 
significant cheors followed this hit. 


Jmpertal arltament, 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House of Lords only sat for a few minutes, and did not transact any 
business of importance, - 


1, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
DENMARK AND GERMANY, 

In reply to Mr, Newdegate, Lord PALMERSTON said that the Government 
had no aceount of any intention on the part of the Austrian and Pruasian 
troops to enter Jutland ; but no doubt any entrance into Jutland by Austrian 
and Prussian troops would be an aggravation of that violent outrage and 
injustice which, in the opinion of her Majesty's Ministers, had already been 
committed by their entering Schleswig, thus involving the shedding of blood 
and a great sacrifice of human life, for which those two Governments were 
deeply responsible, 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 

Mr. HALIBURTON called attention to the seizure of a ship in a Nova 
Scotian harbour by # Federal vessel, and asked whether any complaint had 
been made to the United States Government on the subject, and with what 
result ? 

Mr. LAYARD said that, as soon as the matter he complained of was repre- 
sented to the United States Government, Mr. Seward made a full apology. 
A similar apology had been made for the excessive zeal of the officers of the 
Ella and Annie in their chase after the Chesapeake. 

ORDERS OF THE DAY, 

The Bank Acts (Scotland) Bill was read a second time. 

The Insane Prisoners Act Amendment Bill passed through Committee 
after some discussion, 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 

The Royal Arcade Bill, for making an arcade from Regent-street to Bond 
street, was rejected without a division, after a speech from the Karl o 
Derby, who pointed out that the measure was projected by private parties 
and that it was opposed by almost all the respectable inhabitants of the parish 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE PAPERS ON THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTPON, 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. DISRAELI severely 
attacked the Government in respect to the non-production of the Dano 
German papers. He contended that the treatment of the House on this 
subject was without precedent. Earl Russell's foreign policy for the last four 
years he passingly described as having made his name a terror to no other 
country than his own. He asked for explanations why the Government had 
sorght to mediate in the quarrel and suggest an armistice, and sarcastically 
commented on the absence of Lord Palmerston when these questions had to 
be asked. The language of the noble Lord would, he said, in old times have 
been spoken of as being in the King Cambyses vein. Now it was peculiarly 
the vein of the noble Lord, having no other result but to bring humiliation 
on the country. Some information must be given, for at present, with the 
possibility of having to mcet their constituents, they knew nothing whatever 
of the Dano-German business. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied to the hon, gentleman, and 
condemned the sneers in which he had indulged in reference to the absence 
of Lord Palmerston, who was always ready to sacrifice his own comfort to 
the public service. The right hon. gentleman was a master of political fire- 
works, of which he had no difficulty in producing, at a moment’s notice, any 
amount of display. ‘Ihe object of this speech it was difficult to discover. 
With respect to the production of the papers, the Government were doing all 
they could; and, with reference to the armistice that had been proposed, it 
had not been suggested as an act of mediation, England was merely a friendly 
bystander in the quarrel. The Government could give no information as to 
sine evacuation of Jutland, because they hud no authentic information on the 
subject, 

Lord R. Cecil said the House wished to know if England really was 
a friendly bystander. If Denmark had not been influenced by the advice of 
England she would not now have found herself without allies, and the 
House required to know how far England’s honour had been pledged or 
tarnished by the policy of the Government. 

Mr. B, OSBORNE said the House of Commons had become a docile set of 
instruments. Mr, Disraeli had been taunted with being a great master of 
fireworks ; but those fireworks had thrown some light on the question, The 
country had been reduced to a contemptible position, If the House of 
Commons had any spirit they would resent the treatment they had received ; 
and, in order to test the question, he would move that the consideration of 
the Navy Estimates be po:tponed to that day three weeks. 

After seme words froin Sir F, Smith and Lord C, Paget, Mr, RoELUCK 
said this was a motion of want of confidence in the Government on account 
of their foreign policy, He should vote for it. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said the motion was one hostile to 
the Government, and complained that no notice had been given of it. If the 
hon. gentleman or any other member felt disposed to impeach the foreign 
policy of the Government, and would give notice of it, the Government 
would readily join issue. 

Mr. DISKAELI deprecated taking the Government by surprise. He was 
informed that Lord Palmerston was ill, and that was an additional reason 
why borg pee Sg ony i on the matter until the noble Lord could be 
present. He condemned the foreign policy of the Governme) i 
that it should soon bo clled into question. mi at paces 

Some further discussion followed, in which Sir G. Grey, Mr. y, 
Kinglake, Lord R. Montagu, Lord Dunkellin, Lord imate ae we ue 
Laird, Sir H. Verney, Colonel Sykes, and Mr, Henley took part. Beveral 
hon. members pressed on Mr, Osborne to withdraw his motion. He refused 
however, and on a division it was negatived by 220 votes to 47, : 


TUESDAY, FEB. 23. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
PENAL SERVITUDE. 


The Marquis of SALISBURY moved for returns as to penal servitud 4 
asked what steps had been taken to carry out the Beall sets yot ee of ‘the 
Commissioners on Penal Servitude. 

Earl GRANVILLE referred the noble Lord to the bill j 
=e pean into the other house, oe as eee AEE 

ne Earl of CARNARVON denounced the whole system of penal servitude. 

He expressed a hope, however, that if temleslans of pte yey were still 

a! care would be taken to provide police supervision of the license- 
olders. 

Lord WODEHOUSE said, that to reduce the term of the sentence and to 
— the whole of it without remission would be better than the present 
system. 

Earl GREY differed from the noble Lord, and argued that the onl 
efficacious system would be to hold out remissicn of ike eatenee ae sowade 
of good conduct. He objected, however, to the ticket-of-leave system, and 
regretted that there was no provision for supervision in the Government 
bill. The motion for papers was agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
niet See aaa on COUNTY FRANCHISE, 
rl. obtain leave, without opposition, to br 
extend the franchise to £10 occupiers in {hs counsion of Raquel ona Wales.” 
ene Peed PUNISHMENTS, 
cH rected attention to the demoralising effects of public 
executions, which led vo a short discussion as to 
een the advantages of private over 
THE BIRKENHEAD STEAM-RAMS, 

Mr. 8. FITZGERALD moved for papers relating to the seizure of the 
steam-rams at Liverpool, He did not want those relating to the judicial 
proceedings as to the rams, but only those before the seizure. Reviewing the 
documents which had been laid before Congress on the subject, he said it 
seem«d to him that the Government had no good grounds for the seizure ; 
and he asked for the papers in order that the House might see whether the 
law had or had not been overstepped by the Executive. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said the papers asked for were only a frag- 
mentary part of the case, and would not give to the House the means of 
forming a correct opinion on the subject. He vindicated the conduct of the 
Government, and said they had made inquiries which proved that the vessels 
were not, as had been represented, for Egypt or France. That they were 
intended for the Confederates was shown by a paragraph which he quoted 
from the report of the Secretary of the Confederate navy, The trial as to the 


s = a 


take place in May next. The Government had only vindicated 


vessels would hey would expect other countries under similar cir- 


the law, and done what t 
cumstances to do, 
Mr. HORSFALL ¢ 
the Alexandra, and against Messrs 
fligate expenditure of public money+ 
eR. CECIL also attacked the Government for its conduct in the matter. 
Mr. W._B, FORSTER supported them, andargued that English interests 
a ‘ained by the course which had been pursued in the seizure of the 
were § I 


vessel CAIRNS at great length criticised the proceedings in respect to the 
fa a “rama, and strongly coudemned them, f 
she SOLICITOR-GENERAL replied to him, and, after some observations 
from Mr. Walpole and Mr. T. Baring, the House divided, and rejected Mr. 
Fitzgerald's motion by 178 votes to 153. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MALT re ae sai? Caitie Bill 
ion to go into Committee on the t for Cattle Bill, 

Ae ea the farmers were dissatisfied with the measure. The only 
way co deal with the matter was to reduce the malt duty by one half at the 
sariiest possible moment. - : ' 
= Mr. Du CANE also objected to the bill on similar grounds. A long dis- 

zaion ensued, in the course of which several speakers urged the abolition 
bee sduction of the malt duty instead of passing a measure of this kind. 
oF rhe CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in reply, pointed out that the dif- 
ferent claimants for remission of duties asked altogether for about nine 
millions and a quarter, which must come out of a surplus of between one 
a eatwO millions. It has been said on high authority that “in the mul- 
see ie of counsellors there is wisdom,” but he felt that in the multitude of 
i niles there was safety. The different claimants would no doubt knock 
Shalt heads together, and in the end justice would be done. He criticised the 
different statements which had been made, vindicated his bill, and declared 
his readiness to exempt lreland from its operation, provided it should not be 
insisted hereafter that he had thereby inflicted a grievance on Ireland. 

The House then went into Committee, but progress was immediately 


reported. 


declared the procecdings of the Government in the case of 
Laird, to be ernelly unjust, and a pro- 


24, 


INSANE PRISONERS BILL—THE POOR LAWS, 
The Insane Prisoners Act Amendment Bill was read a third time and 
‘A Select Committee on the poor laws was appointed, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

In reply to the Earlof Derby, Earl Russell gave similar explanations as to 
the non-production of all the papers referring to the Birkenhead rams as had 
been given in the House of Commons on Tuesday. The noble Earl also 
intimated that a large portion of the Danish papers had been published that 


morning. 


passed . 
25. 


HOUSE CF COMMONS. 
THE TUSCALOOSA, 
Mr. PEACOCKE asked on what grounds the Tuscaloosa had been seized at 
the Cape of Good Hope. ; 
Lord PALMERSTON said the Tuscaloosa had been seized by orders sent out 
to the Cape. The Government, however, had ascertained that there was no 
sufficient reason for the seizure, and had ordered her release. 


BLOCKADE OF GERMAN PORTS. 

In reply to Mr. W. Forster, Mr. LAYARD said her Majesty's Government 

had received no information that any German ports were to be blockaded. 
PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 

Mr. D. GRIFFITH asked whether it was true that Prussia and Austria had 
agreed to a conference ; and, if so, whether that engagement involved an 
immediate cessation of hostilities ? ; : ; 

Lord PALMERSTON said that one of the great objects of her Majesty’s 
Government had been to settle the differences between Austria and Prussia 
on the one hand, and Denmark on the other, and a conference had been 
proposed with an armistice. That proposition was refused, and then a con- 
ference was proposed without an armistice, Austria and Prussia had agreed 
to a conference without an armistice, and he believed that Russia, France, 
and Sweden would agree to a like course, but no answer had been received 
from Denmark, : 

Lord J. MANNERS inquired whether the German Diet had been invited to 
join the Conference ? 

Lord PALMERSTON was understood to answer in the negative. 

SUPPLY.—THE NAVY. pean adiae 
yn the order for going into Supply, Mr. LINDSAY rose call attention 
te: thes report of tte Commissioners appointed in 1860 to inquire into the 
management of her Majesty’s naval yards, &c. He made many complaints 
in reference to the existing system. i ; 

Lord C. PAGET said he thought the object of Mr, Lindsay had been antici- 
pated, as the Government had already directed attention to the subject. 

Sir J. WALSH called the attention of the House to the inadequacy of our 
state of naval preparation to the present exigencies of political affairs ; and 
moved that, in the opinion of this House, the great changes in naval warfare 
and the critical state of our foreign relations require the most vigorous 
aud immediate baveaner 9 reef on a scale calculated to maintain the 
maritime supremacy of England. 

Colonel BYKES vos of moet that our Navy was able to meet those of 
the combined nations of the world. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

The House then went into Committee upon the Naval Estimates. 

Lord C, PAGET moved the Estimates, He stated that the following 
reductions would be made :—viz., 4500 seamen, 1800 marines, and 2000 boys. 
‘The total number of men this year would be 71,950, against 76,000 last year. 
The estimated cost of our Navy this year wa3 £10,169,022, against 
£10,462,322 last year, showing a reduction of £293,000, The noble Lord 
then entered into a lengthened statement justifying the reductions which he 
had announced. 

The remainder of the night was occupied in discussing the Estimates, 


A GRAND IRISH ROW. 


ON Monday evening a public meeting was convened in Dublin by Mr, A. M, 
Sullivan (of the Morning News and Nation) and the leaders of the so-called 
National party, to testify their “indignation and shame” at the proposal to 
place a statue of the late Prince Consort in College-green. ‘The meeting was 
to be held in the Round-room of the Rotundo, the largest place in the city. 
Long before the time the ground near the building was crowded with 
young men, who appeared to be mechanics, who generally amuse them- 
selves on Monday. It was evident that the place would not hold half 
the multitude waiting for admittance, and directly on the doors being 
opened every spot of the vast space was quickly filled, and the closely 
packed faces could be seen swaying to and fro like a field of wheat 
waving in the wind, Before the proceedings commenced an attempt 
was made to scale the platform by persons in the hall, This was resisted 
by strong men armed with sticks ; the forms were knocked down, and all 
was confusion, in the midst of which the aggression continued till the 
platform was crowded by rough, fierce-looking mea, who seemed bent on 
mischief, When The O'Donoghue, Mr. Sullivan, and the other leaders 
entered there were cheers and groans, and an increase of the noise, which 
never ceased, but was maintained in a volume, like the roaring of waves. 
Jt was evident that the meeting consisted of two factions, whose members 
were mixed together everywhere through the hall except the galleries, the 
occupants of which paid for their places and were quiet. The first tospeak was 
Mr. Gill (of the Zipperary Advocate), who said they were assembled to repu- 
diate the insult offered by the Corporation in preferring the Prince Consort 
to Henry Grattan. He called upon them to express their feelings like men, 
and to be like brothers banded for fatherland under their gifted leader, fhe 
O'Donoghue. He begged them to maintain a calm and dignified demeanour, 
worthy of a people who were struggling for freedom. Finally, he moved 
that a Mr. Crotty should take the chair. The O'Donoghue came forward to 
move the first resolution. He said he never saw such a glorious, magnificent 
niecting in that room. The moment he read the proceedings in the City- 
hall about the statue he wrote to his esteemed friend Mr. Sullivan that he 
would attend this meeting. Here the speaker was cut short by a burst of 
cheers for Sullivan, with a counter-torrent of groans, A person on the 
plattorm, alluding to an informer named Sullivan Goulah, and to some former 
controversy between Mr, A. M, Sullivan and the Fenian men, cried out 
*Goulah!” This was evidently a preconcerted signal, The person who 
yaude the interruption was one of the Fenian Brotherhood. There was an 
altempt to pat him down ; he resisted, and a regular fight commenced on 
the platform, and simultaneously in several parts of the house the battle 
raged, With the exception of a few who stood ona form at the wall, looking 
on, the whole mass on the platform were engaged in a terrific struggle— 
flourishing shillelahs, boxing, throttling, tumbling over the chairs and forms, 
sprawling on the boards, kicking, yelling. The Fenian men, being well drilled 
aud commanded, pressed on in such overwhelming force that they carried 
tie platforin in about ten minutes. The O’ Donoghue, Mr. Sullivan, and some 
priests fled; the chairs and tables were broken up and converted into weapons ; 
the reporters were knocked about and quickly lost in the agitated mass. The 
victory was won, aud the Sullivanites were atterly vanquished. The victors 
evized a piece of green cloth that covered the table and waved it as a flag of 
trinmph, This put on end to the fighting throughout the room, The 
Fenians kept waving their flag, amid all sorts of noise and uproar, for about 
an hour. A priest attempted in vain to get a hearing. All this time the 
place was like a vast Turkish bath, the heat was so oppressive; and ths 
people were so pressed together that egress was alniost impossible. After a 
tine the uproar subsided, but it is reported that one individual addressed the 
meeting flourishing a naked sword. Many of the Fenian brothers who made 
the disturbance are understood to have been soldiers in the American army, 
and that they are now engaged in drilling their brethren at home, in antici- 
pation of an invasion of Ireland by an army from the United States. Persons 
dressed in the unifivm of the Federal army are reported to have taken a 
prominent part in the row on Monday night, 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 

THE PIRATES. 

THE public thirst for vengeauce against the five pirates exe- | 
cuted on Monday last, has been satirfied, Their story is com- | 
plete and curiosity is satiated, although the men themselves 
were slmoat wholly unable to give their own version of the tale, 
They appear to have been so utterly barbarous as to be ignorant 
of any language whatever as a fitting medium for the expression 
of ideas, They had a vocabulary of a few words by which they 
could express things, and this was nearly all, The state of 
their education might have furnished an interesting study 
for the philologist, For the philolegist, when he happens to 
be a philosopher, as he usually is, and not a mere pedant, 
claims an importance, unthought of by the multitude, for his 
favourite science, He can show how the language of a country 
enshrinesits history, a3 in our own, which bears testimony to 
the successive invasion of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans—nay, even to the Spanish alliance of Philip and 
Mary, He can point out the extent of the education and 
civilised progress of a nation by the quality and extent of its 
vocabulary, Aud especially he can maintain that the limited 
talk of such men as those just hanged demonstrates them to be 
of the lowest cla:s of humanity, They are mere savages; 
nothing more. They behaved as such, and have been treated 
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| ships, merchandise, and passengers, 
be allowed to sail with such a crew as this, the extinction of 


as such, with the sole exception of having been hanged like 
civilised people. 

And yet there is more to be thought of in this matter, These 
men behaved in gaol not altogether in a manner to be 
predicated of wild, furious barbarians, They endured the 
visits of an Old Bailey attorney, and didnot act towards him as 
the homo in his primitive nature might be rationally expected 
todo, They were docile and obedient in prison, Only one of 
them indulged in a wild dance upon receiving sentence of death 
from the most humorous Judge upon our bench, and that 
one fainted upoa the scaffold. They all came forward 
unresistingly to be pinioned and strangled, no one of them 
fighting tooth and nail for existence, as savages might have 
done, There is something strange about this matter, 

Of course the men were unmitigated, cruel villains, They 
were murderers, pirates, and thieves, Perhaps not such great 
thieves as they might have been, for they scuttled their ship 
with its cargo, whereas, had they been civilised, they might 
have contrived to dispose of the latter at least to their profit, 
They stole and divided among them a large sum of money 
found in the cabin of the slaughtered Captain ; but it hap- 
pened, oddly enough, that a large portion of this money was 
bad. They were pirates, too—not perhaps in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, whereby we usually imply rovers who, 
by means of armed vessels, seize upon and rob others of inferior 
or no armament—butcertainly pirates according tothe statutory 
sense of the word, by which a seaman makiog his escape with 
the Captain's gig, or the jolly-boat, or even running away with 
ammunition, is guilty of piracy, That they were murderers is 
indisputable, but their c:imes displayed rather the impulse of a 
fierce vengeance than the desire of pluader, But we should 
like to know, firstly, how came this gang of uncivilised savages 
on board a British vessel? and, secondly, how was it that these 
same men—so passive, calm, and obedient to gaolets and hang- 
men—turned out ferocious ruffians to those from whom they 
might have expected food, protection, aud pay? As to the 
pay, to that they helped themeclves, aud it cannot now be 
proved that the counterfeit coins alleged to have been found 
by them in such profusion were intended to bo used in discharge 
of the miserable price at which they were coutent to undersell 
British mariners, The food is publicly stated to bave been “ five 
biscnitsand a pint of water of a day in the tropics ;” and thecha- 
racter of the authority exercised over them is only partially to be 
judged of from the fact that these men, so submissive in New- 
gate, rose against their officers on board ship, and only spared 
the lives of those whose subsequent evidence brought them to 
the gallows, : 

However, the men have been hanged, and there is an end of 
it, Such isthe popular view, But it seems to us that this is by 
no means the proper ultimate conclusion of the affair, We 
should wish to know more of it, avd, above all, to 
ascertain by whose special recklessness, negligence, de- 
liberate avarice, or other default, British seamen were 


sent upon a long voyage among a horde of such 
savages as these men are declared to have been, What 


was the state of the victualling of the vessel, and is it trie 
that its exigencies compelled, or that the discretionary powers 
of the mastcr authorised him to dole out the insuflicient 
rations already mentioned ; or, in fact, were they so served out? 
What means of that instantaneous communication of command, 
go indispensable in the most ordinary perils ut sea, existed 
between the officers and these fellows who are now re- 
presented as not being readily conversant with any 


known language whatever? How were these men 
picked up, why, and by whom? Are other vessels 
permitted to leave our poris similarly manned and 
provided? Is there any truth whatever in the story of the 
counterfeit money ? and, if so, why was it put on board ? 


_ Should be allowed to pursue, subdue, and disperse them, 


| Secretary Seward says those Indians should either be restrained 
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These are questions of urgent importance, not so much in 
the present case, since nearly all who sailed in the Flowery 
Land are murdered or hanged, but for the future protection of 
For if a passenger-versel 


the lives of the passengers requires no more than a few 
yards of tarpaulin nailed over the hatche:, We know 
nothing of the conditions of the insurance of this ill-fated 
vessel Perhaps a question hereupon may be hereafter con- 
tested by the underwriters, perhaps not ; but, under all the 
circumstances, if ever an imperative duty of strict inquiry 
can fall upon the Board of Trade, it may so fall in the form of 
a comntission of inquiry, rigid and searching, into the causes 
of the loss of this vessel, cargo, and crew. Such an inquiry 
the nation is not only entitled, but in duty bound, as a matter 
of public safety, to demand, And, whatever may be its result, 
measures ought to be taken with all speed to prevent a recurrence 
of such a national shame, not only as the execution on Monday 


| last, but of the causea which led to it, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN lately superintended the placing of a monument to the 
memory of the Prince Consort in the chancel of Whippingham Church, 

THE KING OF HOLLAND has just completed his forty-seventh year, his 
Majesty having been born on the 19th of February, 1817. 

MR. KER SEYMER has retired from the representation of Dorsetshire, in 
consequence of ill-health, 

HER MAJESTY has conferred the Knight Companionship of the Bath on 


General Cameron, in acknowledgment of his eminent and successful services 
in the New Zealand war. 


At A BAZAAR recently held at Pesth a Count gave 1000 florins for the 
privilege of kissing a Countess, 

Mrs. THERESA LONGWORTH YELVERTON 
nary affection, at Nevers, on the Rhine, 


A GREAT PORTION OF COLT’s FIREARM FACTORY, at Hartford, Con- 


necticut, was destroyed by fire on the 5th inst. ‘The loss was estimated at 
from one to two millions of dollars. 


NINE PERSONS WERE KILLED and a number injured by an explosion 
the Aberaman Ironworks, Aberdare, last week. : 7 _ - 

AMONG THE PATENTS recently sealed is one for “ improvements in appa- 
ratus for preventing sea-sickness.”” 

THE COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, at one time the darling champion of 
the Church, is said to have been denounced at Rome by no pf than aixty- 
seven Bishops in consequence of his liberal speech at the Malines Congreas. 

MR. PULLER, M.P. for Hertfordshire, died last week. It is expected that 
the seat thus rendered vacant will be the subject of a contest. ‘ 

A LINE OF FIRST-CLASS PACKET-SHIPS is to commence i 
next between the city of Chicago, U.S., and England, ea 

J. D, ALLCROFT, EsQ., of Wood-street, London, has presen 
National Life-boat Insticution the cost of a life-boat abd canignriey, 
carriage, to be stationed at Greencastle, near Londonderry, 

A MATRIMONIAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICE has been opened in St. 
Canada. Ladies sending in their names or initials are requested 
photograph for the inspection of those about to make a choice. 


THE NUMEROUS SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLES now at work in 

ate are — Begrogate A tgiente pod 5600 miles long. These cables range 
rom four miles m each in length, and they are sunk in 

varying from 90 ft, to 9400 ft. in depth. . . bac” 


THE GERMAN AND NEW YORK PASSAGE-STRAMERS are now heavily 
insured against war risks ; they are all, however, very fast, and 
be able to avoid the Danish men-of-war. ine err eee 

In 1862, 126 SOLDIERS WERE FLOGGED, the number of lashes inflicted 
being 5999. In the Navy there were 941 ‘cases of flogging. The highest 
number of lashes inflicted was forty-eight, the lowest six. 

THE DANISH SECRETARY OF LEGATION (who had remained after the 
departure of the Minister) has now left Vienna. The British Embassy is to 
take charge of the interests of Danish subjects in Austria, 


. A JUNIOR CARLTON CLUB is to be established, to afford facilities to th 
waiting to be admitted to the Carlton and Conservative Clubs. The Earl of 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli are two of the trustees, 


a A NEW reg al IRONCLADS is about to be constructed by the Federal 
overnment of America. The entire armour of each vessel, wooden 
iron, will be 18in. thick, Gin. of it being iron. i aad 


A CASE CAME UP in the Supreme Court of Illinois recent! 
incidental point, the original plaintiff and defendant in which pee Bgl 
plaintiff's son is dead, three of the attorneys are dead, and a termination of 
the suit seems no nearer than ever, 

THE WILL OF THE LATE DUKE OF HAMILTON 
personalty was sworn under £140,000, 
the property not disposed of by will; 
Hamilton, 
£60,000, 

THE GENERAL IN COMMAND AT CORFU has 
approaching departure of the British troops, the regulated quantity of 
baggage for each officer is not to be exceeded. As they have no means of 


selling their furniture, much less other things, the officers will have to 
suffer seriously. 


A DEPUTATION OF TRADES DELEGATES waited upon Lord Palmerston 
on Wednesday to urge him to use his influence to pot the opening of the 
public museums, libraries, picture-galleries, &c., on Sundays. The noble 
Lord, while concurring in the opinions of the deputation, the question 
was one in which the Government could not interfere—such a step must be 
the result of public opinion. 


THE BRITISH STEAMER PRINCESS, which touched at Malaga to take in 
coal, has been seized by the authorities of that port. It was discovered that 
she carried in her hold some rifled cannon, muskets, ammunition, and other 
warlike effects. The seizure was effected on account of her destination 
being unknown. 

A PILO?T-BOAT, with three men on board, shortly after leaving Ilfracombe, 
fell in with a water-logged French schooner, which had been abandoned, 
Hoping to secure their prize, they made fast a hawser, so as to tow her into 
port, Lhe vessel, however, suddenly filled and sank, carrying down two of 
the pilots in the vortex. 

BESIDES an unusual influx of Northern and Western strangers, a vast 
number of Southern refugees are in New York awaiting the conclusion of 
the war. Altogether it is estimated that there are at least one hundred 
thousand strangers teniporarily residing in that city. 


MR. THACKERAY'S HOUSE is to be sold, An advertisement in the papers 
has caused many hundreds of people to visit the residence of the great 
humorist. It is said that a sale will be held of the books, furniture, and 
curiosities early in the coming month, 

DEACON JOHN PHILLIPS, of Sturbridge, Massachusetts, who is no 
104th year, was born when George 1 ua King of Great Britain a 
draughted in 1776, and served in the early part of the American War of 
Independence, and has a distinct recollection of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
which took place when he was fifteen years old. He has lived all his life on 
one farm, ate at one table, and during a space of ninety years has not had a 
severe sickness, 

LETTERS FROM VIENNA state that the French Government will agree to 
leave its expeditionary army in Mexico for three years after the Archduke 
Maximilian is established there, and will recall it a third at a time. During 
this period it will assist in organising a native army, to be provisionally fixed 
at twelve thousand men. The Freach Government, too, will allow the 
Mexican Government twelve years to pay off the expense of the expedition, 


is now lying ill of a pulmo- 


Catherine, 
to incloze 4 


has been proved. The 
To = eldest son is bequeathed all 
to younger son, Lord Charlee 
a legacy of £100,000 ; and to his daughter, Lady Mary Hamilton, 


iseued an order that, on the 


TROUT IN THE THAMES.— There is a prospect of abundance of sport in 
the river Thames for trout-fishing this season. Already they have been 
taken at Richmond while angling for roach and dace, and they have been 
seen feeding in various parts of the river. Upwards of 40,000 young trout, 
hatched by the Thames Angling Preservation Society's apparatus, were 
turned into the water last year, Although trout-fishing commences by law 
after the 27th of January, the fish are seldom in condition in the Thames 
much earlier than the Ist of April, at which time the anglers generally 
commence operations, 


Hupson’s BAY TERRITORY.—The American papers state that 
has been asked for their military authorities to pursue the Sioux Indians in 
the Hudson Bay territory. In a note to Lord Lyons, dated the 2lst ult., 
i i from making 
hostile incursions into the United States’ territory, or United States’ troopa 


A report from 


| General Pope to the War Department shows that the English Government 


has no force in the Red River region to control these Indians. Lord Lyons. 
in a note of Jan. 22, says he has referred the matter to his Government, by 
whom it will not fail to be immediately taken into consideration, 7 
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HALT OF BAGGAGE GUARD AT POSTING STATION ON THE ROAD TO FLENSBURG.—(PROM A &KEICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARILIs[ ),--SEE PAGE lil, 
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MORNING PARADE OF SAXON TROOPS AT RIEL. — cron A SKETCH BY A. BFCK.)—-SEE PAGR 152 
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AUSTRIAN TROOPS IN BRESLAU,—(FROM A SKEICH BY F. KARSCH.)—SEE PAGE lus. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

I was anxious to see the list of members who divided on Mr. Bernal 
Osborne's proposal to stop supplies; and, now it lies before me, 
Loannot analyse it at Jength, but I may just mako a remark or two 
upon its curious composition. Of the forty-seven who voted with 
Mr. Osborne only six are Liberals—to wit, Mr Somerset Beaumont, 
Mr. F. Doulton, Mr. Gore Langton 
(Bristol), and Mr. Roebuck. The rest were Conservatives; and 
amongst them I find Lord Robert Cecil, Lord John Manners, Lord 
Grey De Wilton, Lord Olaude Hamilton, Lord Ingestre, Lord Henry 
Lennox, and Lord Henry Thynne. Is it not etrange to see such men 
voting for a measure tho like of which has been passed only 
once in two hundred years ? 


left the house without voting. ! ; ) 
He spoke strongly against the motion to go into Committee of 


Bupply on the Navy Estimates, but had not courage to support 
hi iinton by he yote. Many, however, of the Conservative 
party—forty, at least—stopped and voted with the Government. 
Amongst these were Mr. Walpole, Sic William Heathcote, Mr. 
George Bentinck, Mr. Thomas Baring, Lord George Manners, and 
Lord Nass. It was well for the country that this proposal of 
Mr. Osborno was not carried. If it had been, you would have h 

the Funds down five per cent on the next day, for such a result 
would have pretty plainly indicated that the House of Commons 


Sir Robert Clifton, Mr. W. Cox, 


had become dissatisfied with the policy of non-intervention, and had | 
But now it is perhaps a good thing that Mr. | 


resolved upon war. 
Osborne pressed his motion to a division. 

Lord Palmerston is again laid up by a cold and a touch of the 
gout, On Tuesday night he did not intend to come down to the 
house; but, somehow, he got to know how matters were going on in 
his absence, and, maugre gout and cold, incontinently rushed.down 
to take part in the fray. He arrived, however, too late. He 
entered the house just after the division. Let us hope that his 
absence will be only temporary ; for, somehow, all goes wrong when 
he is away; no one can control and rule that fierce democracy so 
well ashe. 

It is my duty to give you tho political rumours of the hour, 
although I do not believe them. ‘Ihe last is that there was a row 
at the last Cabinet meeting. It is said that Lord Russell and Lord 
Palmerston were for armed interference in the war between Denmark 
aud Gormany, but got little or no support from their colleagues. My 
opinion is that this is pure invention—one of those canards which 
are so common in the Pall-mall region. Cabinet Ministers are sworn 
to secrecy; all our present Cabinet Ministers are old, experienced 
hands; and, if such a thing occurred, I do not believe that any of 
them would split. Besides, there is no air of truth about the 
report. All Earl Russell's friends say that he is certainly against 
interference; and certainly Lord Paimerston has shown no signs of 


wavering. 


You will remembor that last year a rebellion broke out in the | 
kitchen department of the House of Commons, and that King Steers | 
Well, in casting about — 


was dismissed and sent about his business 
for a successor to the throne, the Kitchen Committeo heard of one 
Short. He, it seema, had been steward, or chiof butlor, or head cook to 
an ecclesiastical dignitary—an Archbishop or a Bishop; and, know- 
ing that Ohurch dignitaries, from the Popo downwards, are famed 
for their taste in all matters gastronomioal, the Committee thought 
that they had seoured a great prize, and seized hold of Mr. Short and 
installed him at once. This was at the close of tho Session, or rather 
when the House had risen, Stcers reigning tillthen. In the vacation 
King Short set to work ; and, with the aid of a facile Board of Works, 
remodelled hiskitchen ata coat of somo £200, and, of course, with such 
a potentate and such a remodelled kitchen the members expected 

roat things; such dinners, indeed, as they had never had before. 

ut, alas! they were disappointed. In short, Short fell short of 
their expectations ; or rather they, the members, were short: 
short of room, short of food; many of them had to go on short 
commons; and the only things that were not short were, the time 
they had to wait and the bills they had to pay. So Short had, 
after a short reign of three weeks, at length, in his turn, tobe dismissed, 
And now, what was the Kitchen Committes to do, with a hungry 


House of Commons daily rushing into the dining-room, and but little © 


for them to eat, and chaos come again ? Well, the Kitchen 
Committee, having gone far afield and fared badly, now 
thought of looking near homo. 
their noses, was the very man they wanted—to wit, Mr. 
the keeper 
restaurant in Parliament-street. They hailed at once Lucas as 
king, installed him on his throne, and since then, the right man 
being in the right place, all has gone merry asa marriage bell, The 


Lucas, 


¢‘dinners’’ are excellent, the arrangements are perfect, the prices | 


are moderate. The wines—well, Mr. Lucas does not supply them. 
These the Kitchen Committee buy; but if they are as good as 
those which are furnished in the public room, which Mr. Lucas does 
supply, then all is good. 

am gl. 
the Marquis of Clanricarde for collecting funds to relieve wounded 


Danish soldiers and support the families of the killed is meeting | 


| and 


with a hearty response. The 7Zimes gave the schomo tho aid of 
an approving loader, 
stirring appeal in its favour, 
project by persons in the highest positions in society and all over the 
country. A meeting was held at Lord Clanricarde’s house on Wed- 
neaday, when the following committee was named to manage the 
business: — Marquis and Marchioness of Olanricarde, Earl and 
Countess of Shaftesbury; Lord Enfield, M.P.; Countess Grey, 
the Countess of Donoughmore, the Countess of Cork, Lord and Lady 
Robert Cecil, Lord Harris, Lord Ernest Bruce, Sir William Alexander, 
Viscount Chelsea, Sir Robert Brownrigg, and Alfred Seymour, Ksq., 
M.P, Amongst the first contributors, in addition to the above, are 
their Royal Highnerses the Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
the Earl and Countess of Derby, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Westminster, the Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne, Earl 


Grey, Viscountess Palmerston, Earl Stanhope, the Earl of Bess- | 


borough, Lady Charlotte Denison, Lady Egerton of Tatton, Lady 
Molesworth, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, Lord Bective; Sir 
Charles Wood, M.P.; Mr. H. Peek, Lady Emily Peel, tie Earl and 
Countessof Malmesbury, &c. In this way, if not by force of arma, 
the English people can show their sympathy with the gallant 
Danes in resisting the powerful aggression made upon them; and 
no doubt the subscriptions will flow rapidly in. 

There are autographs and autographs, and I have just been look- 
ing over the first number of the Autographic Mirror, a publication 
much of the same sort asthat of Messrs. de Viellemenant and 
Bourdin. There is, however, this ditference—L' Autographe deals 
only with celebrities of France. The Axutographic Mivror, whose 
second title is L’Autographe Cosmopolite (why not Cosmopolitan 
Autographic Mirror, ?) is, if I understand rightly, to give us fac- 
similes of the handwriting of the celebrities of the world. 

The prospectus of the Autographic Mirror sets forth that ‘it will 
be addressed to the tastes and feelings of all classes of readers ;’’ 
that most people are as interested in knowing what sort of a hand 

tand distinguished men and women of the world write’’—of the 
qworld, not alone of Paris (note that, oh! our spiritual and lively 
neighbours), ‘‘as how they look; and there is often as much cha- 
racter in a person's handwriting as there is in his turn of thought 
or exprestion of countenance.” 

The fires number contains a cipher of Charles I., said to 
have been obtained from a priyate source, addreseed to Hyde, 
afterwards Lord Olarendon, which was intercepted by Cromwell and 
deciphered by Milton; and is eupposed to have been written when 
Charles was prisoner in Carisbrook Oastle. The key to the cipher 


is to be given in the second number, at which I rejoice, for the cipher | 


itself presents an appearance of a geometrical puzzle, a ground-plen 
of improved cottages for the poor, and a design for fireworks, tho 
whole ingeniously complicated by the use of the letters of the 


alphabet. 

There ig, too, a letter, dated February, 1783, from Charles III. of 
Spain to Louis XVL, relative to the acquisition of Gibraltar. Tho 
missive is in French, and admirably and firmly written in a literary 


The bulk of the Conservatives | 
Amongst these I find Mr. Disraeli. | 


And, lo! there,fj close under | 


of refreshment stalls, and proprietor of the elegant 


ad to find that the suggestion made a few days ago by | 


the well-known “S. G. 0.” has published a | 
and a lively interest is being taken in the | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


1 as well as a caligraphic point of view. Louis Philippe condoles 
| with onefof his Dukes, in the big, roundhand peculiar to him, in a note, 
| dated Mendredi matin, 27 Mars, 1846. So much for the Majesties. 
Now for the celebrities :—Sydney Smyth—‘ wit, humorist, divine, 
reviewer, essayist, unrivalled conversationalist, popular proacher, 
and lecturer, all sorts of men in one was the celebrated Canon ot 
St. Paul's”? (thus the Amtoyrap/ ic Mirror) —writes In a light, lady- 
like hand to tell a Miss Kingstono (hor name is suppressed at the 
top of the letter, 1 
proofs carefully, Mr, Autographer) that he prefers the testimony— 
to hie effectiveness as a preacher—‘‘ of an amiable young person 
like herself to the highest praise of the gravest Bishop that ever 
lived,” Lord Derby, Mr. Disracli, and Sir Hugh Rose are laid 
under contribution for letters that are interesting only as auto- 
graphs; they are mere meaningless, spiritless, courteous, customary, 
cut-and-dry formalities. 

The great painter, Peter Paul Rubens, wrote a gorgeous hand, 
and his letter to tho Earl of Carlisle, dated from Madrid, Jan. 30, 
1629, is the most interesting thing in the number. 

The next page is devoted to Wllliam Makepeace Thackeray, and 
gives a short extract from ‘The Second Funeral of Napoleon, in 
three Letters to Miss Smith, of London, by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh ;”’ 
and asketch, or rather caricature, full length, of one Dionysius 
Diddler! ‘young, innocent, and with a fine head of hair, 
when he was a student in the University of Ballybunnion.”’ 
The handwriting of our lately-lost genius was regular, stiff, 
and not easy to read quickly; the sort of writing that requires 
| to be held closo to tho eyes. Will any of those stern cynics, 
| whose hard-headed common-sense is their own discomfort and the 
terror of their friends, accuse me of sentimontalism if I say it is 
exactly the sort of hand that might have beon written by those two 
ga'lantest of gallant officers and gentlemen, Colonels Esmond and 
Newoome ? 

Count d’Oreay writes a very commonplace sort of hand, and spells 
apple-pie with ay. Punsters would say, “Y not??? It is not 
| bad writing for such a terrible swell as the late Count. He announces 
the marriage of the Countess Guiccioli with the Marquis de Boissy 
(of whom I sent you an anecdote last weck), and says that the 
Marquis has ‘thirty-five thoucand a year in land ;’’ and that he 
has a heard of the death of ‘poor Liston.’”” All characteristic 
enough, : 

The letter from Charles Dickens containing so much of the glorious 
old anti-Stiggins, anti-Chadband, anti-Pecksniffian epizit, that I 
must quote it. It says:— 

“That is a very horrible story you tell me of. I wish to God I 
could get at the parental heart of ——, in which event I would so 
scarify it that he should writhe again. But if I were to put such a 
father as he into a book, all tho fathers going (and especially the 
bad ones) would hold up their hands and protest against the 
monstrous caricature. I find that a great many people (particularly 
those who might have sat for tho character) consider even Mr. 
Pecksniff a grotesque impossibility; and Mre. Nickleby hersolf, 
sitting before me in a solid chair, once asked me whether I really 
believed there ever was such & woman. 

“80 —— reviowing his own caso, could not believe in Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. ‘I like Oliver Twist,’ says ——‘ for I am fond of chil- 
dren. But the book is unnatural; for who would think of being 
cruel to poor little Oliver Twist ?’ 

_* Nevertheless, I will bear the dog in my mind; and if I can hit 
him between the eyes, so that he shall stagger more than you or I 
have done this Christmas, under the combined efforts of punch and 
turkey, I will.” 

On the last page Mr. Macready wishes his friends to ree him as 
Iago, which, he says, ‘‘to the finer natures I look on as one of the 
most particular of my attempts at identification.” Autographs of 
the members of the Italian opera company of the season of 1842 
close the number. 

The prospectus of the Autographic Mirror is not elegantly 
written, and the marginal references are capable of improvement, 
especially in regard to form. The editor of the 4. Jf. would 
seem to be deeply read in tombstono literature, for every one of the 
references appended to the autographs reads and looks like an obituary 
notice or an epitaph. Witness Lord Derby’s:— 

The Earl of Derby, 

Born in 1798, educated at Eton and Oxford. 
Entered the House of Commons in 1821. 
During the 
Goderich and Canning Administration 
-Lle was 
Under-Secretary A the Colonies, 
anc 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and Colonial Minister, 

rc., KC. 


This is the regular churchyard form, 
She was Pions, Learned, 


and 

Painted in Water-colours ; 
was 

Firat Cousin to Lady Jones, 


of such 


is 
the Kingdom of Heaven, 


| docs not beat tho autographist’s style of biographical entablature. 
In the case of Mr. Thackeray, whose very recent loss we mourn, it 
| Charles ILI. of Spain, of Rubens, and Count d'Orsay we have long 

been reconciled, and we have learned to bear them with philosophy 
and resignation. 

The executions of Monday last, of course, brought out the penny- 
| a-liner in great force, Here is a touch of genius relating to Sunday :— 
| ‘‘ Many knots gathered in front of the debtors’ door, and gazed upon 
| it intensely, as if they were realising in tinmigination the next morn- 

ing's scene !’’ It seems impossible to go beyond this: the penny-a- 
liner nowadays, not content with reporting events, undertakes to 
discuss and relate the workings of people's thoughts when they 
*¢ gaze intensely.” 

If ever there was a wonderful advertisement this is one:—‘*A 
member of the aristocracy, having no further use for it, will forward 
| gratia the particulars of a secret by which one can certainly gain the 
devoted affections of any of the opposite sex,”’ What can it be that 
the advertiser has ‘‘no further use for ¥’’ At all events, the gentle- 
man (or lady) is satisfied, and deserves praise for this Teadinesa to 
pass the secret round for nothing but a postage-stamp. How is it 
that farce-wiiters have never made capital out of this sort of 
business ? 

Imitation is a flattering tribute. A local paper, published over 
the water, brings out a weekly column entitled “The Southern 
Lounger.’’ The writer does no‘ affect acquaintance with the world 
| of literature or society, but with that of parochialism. He is great 
upon vestries and all that kind of thing—in fact, a kind of Lounger 
at the Workhouses. Perhaps we shall next have a Louuger at 
Spurgeon’s Chapel, a Lounger at Whitecroas-street, or a Lounger at 
Bedlam. Who knows? Hero is a specimen of tho lively style of 
my humble follower. I omit a name, which ho gives in full, but 
which Iam told is that of a respected gentieman much above the 
ordinary level of parochials in intelligence and ability :— 
| Only fancy, Mr, Editor, that poor me (sic), “The Southorn Lounger,” 

should have had my name mentioned at their dinwer on Tuesday last. and 
| that the mention should have come from that neat-lookir g, prim spe oi fe 
parochial beailedom, Harry —™, the champion of bones against 
| Why? Eh, I shan’t tell you, Thanks, Mr. Editor, for your | 
| one me _ your ne) but this redonbtable —— knows I could 
give him some leasor.s in parich matters, though he 2 o doubt bes 2 
| as secretary to a goose club or friendly coe Sl aha ae 


MR. COLFAX, Speoker of the House of Repres i Vashi 
> he Hous presentatives at Washingto: ag 
forbidden the sale of liquor in the house-wing of the Capitol rg oe has 
are being strictly enforced : : : 
MR. W. F. WINDHAM has resumed the coachi f ‘ 
» F. WINDHTAM has he coaching business between Norwict 
| and Cromer. This eccentric gentleman has lately taken a partner, and the 
| coaching firm is known under the title of * Windham and Breeze,” : 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Berrorn proceeding on our seennd visit to the south room we will 
pay another virit to the north one to reconsider Mr. Dawson's 
‘Distant View of Osborne” (179). This picture has been so gene- 
rally praised thet we did not wish to pronounce our somewhat un. 
favourable verdict until we had fuily considered it. The cold sky 


hater ae all in the body of it—look over your | seems to us at strange variance with the angry sunset clouds, the 
but given in full in the body of 1t—look ‘your | 


perpendicular arrangement of which appears scarcely true to nature, 
Tho foreground, though well painted in parts, is unsatisfactory ; 
and the whole wants reposo. The hard blue of the distant towers of 
Osborne is very questionable. 

As we make our way back to the south room we find we have 
overlooked in our notice “The Poor Author’? (268) of Mr, 
Crawford, although marked in our catalogue. Apologising for this 
unintentional slight to the student, whose grave, thoughtful face 
seems accustomed to such unlucky buffets of fortune, we resume our 
task where we left it last week. Before doing so, however, we will 
take a glance at the sculpture. There is little of it, and that little 
not remarkable. ‘A boy’s head’? (648), by Mra. Thornycroft, and 
“The Hop Queen’? (646), by Mr. Halse, are the two things most 
likely to catch the eye. There is a very sweet, childlike grace about 
the last-mentioned work; but, asa whole, the sculpture does not 
rise above ‘‘ prettiness.”’ 

In tho south room we find two of perhaps the best landscape 
paintings in the gallery. One is but small; but diamonds do not 
run large. It is No. 449, by Mr. G. E Hering, an Italian peep as 
“through somo loophole,” so beautiful that it would almost 
reconcile us to the dungeon that had such an outlook. The second 
landscape is Mr. Stocks’ ‘Autumn Afternoon” (590)—a picture 
that grows upon us as we gaze over billow after billow of woodland 
with quiet reaches of village street, and with the church tower 
peeping out, suggestive of merry peals of bells. The clumps of firs 
in this painting are eepecially good. 

«Ploughing on Mount Zion” (421), by Mr. Webb, is one of the 
few pictures in the exhibition likely to live long in the memory. Is 
this the true test of art? Perhaps it is. At any rate, of the 
pictures ono notices, and favourably, as one passes through the 
exhibition, but few last long in the mind’s eye, even when it is 
aided by a noted catalogue. In Mr. Webb's picture there is some- 
thing striking that will not be easily forgotten. The oxen strain at 
the yoke, and the ploughman is full of energy—and it is such a 
clumsy plough! Shall we remember it because it reminded us of 
half the hard work of poor human nature, trying to scratch the 
everlasting hills with a team of oxen and a wooden beam ? 

Somewhat akin in subject is ‘‘ Where they Crucified Him’’ (472), 
by Mr. Morris. It seems to us—it has appeared otherwise to other 
critics—that the incident represented is subsequent to the Crucifixion. 
The Cross is lowered, and the workman is rolling up the inscription 
in three languages, and some little Jewish children are gazing in 
wonderment upon the cruel nails. We have heard this treatment 
spoken of as ‘trivial; but to our minds there is something very 
solemn in its very simplicity, linking, as it does, the historical 
narrative of the Saviour’s death with the daily life of ‘‘ the people.’ 

A“ Forest Scene” (464), by Mr. T. G. Linnell, is worthy of his 
reputation, and Mr. Harry Hall's ‘‘ Victory Proclaimed’’ deserves 
notice, though a less careless rendering of the straw would have 
been an improvement. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s ‘ Fairy’s Funeral’? (443) certainly bears off 
tho palm for fancy and imagination. Those be fairies indeed, and 
enchanted birds, and a glimpse of elfdom. Will Mr. Fitz-Gerald be 
good enough to illustrate all the fairy tales for the everlasting 
delight of the little folk, present and to come ? 

In this room is another of Mr. Dillon’s Egyptian views (502), 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


may be allowable enough; but to the deaths of Charles I., of | 


which we like better. We must also recall Mr. Moore’s ‘ Morning 
Harvesters ’’ (613), and Mr. Hardwick’s capital ‘“‘ Dinant’’ (621) 
with great pleasure, as well as Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Ferry ” (568), with a lazy carter skulking from the sun in the shade 
of his team; and Mr. Wood's ‘‘ Antwerp” (569). Mr. Niemann’s 
vivid portrayal of ‘Bristol Floating Harbour” (545) is sure to 
arrest the spectator’s attention, and so is Mr. H. Johnson's grand 
“ Acropolis” (535), with the sunset red on its brow. 

“‘ Rapids” (516), by Mr. Puller, is worthy of notice as a capital 
rendering of a difficult subject. Smallas it is, there is something 
portentous in the headlong rush of the waters. 

Mr. Stanfield’s ‘* Desenzano’? (405) will, of course, arrest the 
attention and reward inspection. There are more of Mr, Sidney 
Percy's little paintings of Welsh scenery here that are deserving of 


| attention. The rich stormy red of the sunset in No, 503 is very fine. 


But Mr, Perey must be a little sparing of his purple hues, neverthe- 
less, for fear he should make his distances too metallic. Mr. 
Niemann’s ‘Strood’? (613), and its neighbour, a Devon view (514) 
by Mr. Pitt, should not be overlooked, though badly hung. But for 
a bit of real nature commend us to Mr. Boddington’s ‘‘ Source of the 
Lake’? (584). Tho sunlight on the hillside in the middle distance, 
pale and watery, and the long lines of shadow on the hillside 
beyond are given with great truthfulness, This is one of the few 
pictures in the exhibition which we should care to look at long. It 
grows upon us just as areal landscape does the longer we gaze upon it. 

How No. 602 ever came to be exhibited is a question we will not 
attempt tosolve, There it hangs, a monument of the incapacity of 
the judges who passed it! We never remember to have seen any- 
area Poa Aare we could aerer he unless we are permitted to 
introduce the show canvases of the bo i rt. i i 
rie Me oths in Bertlemy Fair within 

Wil! Mr. Siocombe pardon us if we venture to think ho is « little 
too ambitious? No, 556 is described by him in the catalogue as 
‘The Cromlech on Great Ormo’s Heai—Peasant Ohildren singing 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales.’’* To us thoy Jook as if they might 
be singing, ‘Polly Perkins of Paddington Green,” or any other 
pres air ag fa fl the heir to the throne. No, Mr. Slocombe, 

or all your loyaity, you can no more paint cro 
than Paganini could fiddle the sunac¢ lowibe on ae oe 

No. 601, ‘‘ Handel and the Harmonious Blacksmith,” for all ita 
skill and textural rendering, is not to our mind. There is too much 
of the dramatis about it, and the smith handles his hammer almost 
wa rely ee as if he were really a *‘ super,” 

r. Napier’s ‘‘ Stealing a Kias’’ (545) would ple: i 
os — ape bial i hiyariGertalie But oe eenlicns maa 
she reflection of light from shi i 
theveht) cogaed re ee the child to the mother (a pootical 
| ‘Gentle Hint’’ (505) has a good study of an old rustic’ } 
| and “The Buttery Hatch’? (499), with its he abadows eal aries 
| hint ’’ at good old home-brewed, is very refreshing to the critic a8 
he approaches the end of his Jabours, For we have now noticed 
evorything in the gallery which appoara to us to deserve mention 
and our verdict at the close, as at the commencement, is, that 
the British Institution is one which shows no signs of reforming 
‘‘indiilerently well,’’ and yet requires ‘reforming altogethor.”’ 

It is impossible to help feeling that one half the pictures ought 
never to have been exhibited at all, and to reflect how much better 
we could have seen and onjoyei the romaining moiety if the 
others had been rejected. It is next to impossible to judge of 


. | the stomach. By-and-by 


| paintings when they aro huddled toget Y ili i 
as i anything sare the filling meyly pansy peat rae: 
| Until exhibitions are thus judicious] ede ) 
| better hung, the result will be fatal to Cae ee ee 
| plaint of the weariness felt after a visit to picture-galleries is due 
| toa sort of gorging of the optio nerve, which has ite digestion, like 
eople will abj i \- i i 
| they do rich dinners, for health’s ake wiglnegh Wee eoieicd 
might grumble, and even be hardly treated in some instances, the 
and Art, would gain in the end. Real merit, if kept at the an 
awhile, like the Peri, would have a betier place when it pats 
| admitted. As it is, really good paintings aro hoisted to the ceiling 
or depressed to the matting ; or, even if they get ‘Con the line,” 
| appeal out of a chaos of colour and sentiment to eyes wearied with 
travelling over needless acres of canvas, and brains debilitated by 
Hasty male se ypin It is for the directora of the British Institu- 
2 ch measure iate i i 
Poca tees ek sas shall associate its name hereafter with 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 
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THE HABITUE OF THE STALLS. 
PARISIAN REMINISCENCES. 
tsEIN DE LASALLE was once the manager of tho Comédie 
a his time he picked up great quantities of gossip, both 
, ind the 
sec ad ree That which described in his lively way, the last 
renee of the stalls—was full of interest, and ran something after 
ETN have noticed in the second row of the orchestra 
stalls to the right, and always in the same place, @ little old man 
ith regular features and powdered hair. The eyes were full of 
bel ression and vivacity, an his observant manner harmonised well 
with his keen and caustic intelligence. This little old man was 
the Marquis de —,, del esprit, and one of the last gentilhommes of 
the eighteenth century. On terms of intimacy with Voltaire, and 
himself a poet, he had been one of the Aabitucs of the Café Procope ;— 
that café which was a kind of Parisian newspaper, and in which 
judgments were formed on the theatres and literature of the day. 
He had known Cagliostro, the celebrated prestidigitator, who was at 
that time the wonder of all Europe ;_ he had attended the lectures of 
the German doctor, Mcemer, the discoverer of animal magnetiam. 
The Marquis also remembered that singular person the Count de 
Saint-Germain, who was 80 pee of his gold and diamonds, 
though no one could discover their source ; and that audacious actor 
who pretended to have fought by the side of Cesar, to have witnessed 
the triumph of Trajan, and to have supped with Aspasia, Lucretia, 
and Cleopatra. ae . 

“Qno day,” said the Marquis, ‘I and several of my friends 
determined to convict this man, whom the talk of the town had 
elevated into a sort of demigod, of falsehood. He had a servant, 
Joseph, who appeared to have been with him somo time. We 
watched our opportunity, and on one occasion when there was a 
banquet, ‘chez’ la Guimard, we disguised ourselves as valeta, and 
slipped into the antechamber, where we knew we should find Joseph 
The conversation turned on the merits, faults, and habits of the 
masters, and in this way we hoped to get something out of Joseph ; 
but no; he was quite silent, in spite of all our endeavours. 
‘Pardieu!’ said I at last, impatient at his obstinacy, ‘at least you 
can tell us the age of your master?’ ‘I am ignorant of his age,’ 
answered he; ‘all I know is, that I have been with him four 
hundred years"? 

“The Marquis was fond of talking, and talked we!l; he had seen 
much, and observed much. At the age of twenty he wrote ‘ Don 
Carlos,” which had some success on the stage. In the commence- 
ment of his career, he had mixed a great deal in that theatrical 
life of which so much was talked and eo little known; he had 
seen all the great theatrical stars of the eighteenth contury—those 
artistes who were as much distinguished by their knowledge as by 
their simplicity. He liked talking of them, ‘ Lekain,” said he, 
“lived in the midst of his books; Brigard, a distinguished con- 
noissour in painting, was himself a very clever artist; Molé, 
Mouvel, Grandmenil, were all members of the Institute. I paid a 
visit to Mdlle. Dumesnil one day in the country, and found her 
sitting by the side of a well, with a ‘Suetonius’ in her hand ; she 
was studying the part of Agrippina. I well remember,” addod the 
Marquis, ‘¢a rehearsal of the ‘ Earl of Essex,’ to which I had taken 
Lord Stanhope, who was then in Paris,” 

‘‘¢Who plays the Queen?’ said he, looking about for the actress 
who was to fill the part. ve : 

‘There sho is,’ I answered, pointing out a very quiet-loo ng 
person. 

Pee What! Theat woman there, knitting ?’ 

««¢ Precisely.’ F : 

‘Lord Stanhope could not recover from his surprise ; the actress, 
sitting quietly, knitting, while waiting for her ‘cue,’ upset all his 
theories. His astonishment soon ceased, however, when Malle. 
Dumesnil rose, put down her knitting, and walked on to the stage 


with inexpressible majesty. Sho had not yet said a word, when Lord | 
| following day. But she had no sooner left the palace than Mdme. 


Stanhope cried out, ‘Ah! there, indeed, is Elizabeth of England |’ 
‘Already at this period Madiles. Clairon and Lekain had brought 


about a happy reform in stage costume, and in 1758 the Théitre | 


Prancais came to a decision which gave general satisfaction to the 
public, It was resolved to do away with the soats hitherto placed 
on each side of the stage. ‘The theatre was thus, at last, freed from 


those useless gentlemen whose coming, for the most part, caused | 


only scandal. Listen to what happened one night to the Marquis 
de Sablé, who came to the theatre after eg drunk deeply of 
wine. ‘They were playing Daucourt’s ‘Opéra de Village,’ when, 
just as they coramenced singing ‘Quo les prés seront sad/és,’ the 
Marquis appeared. ‘Sad/é!’ cried he; ‘Iam insulted.’ He sought 
out Daucourt, found him in the covlisses, and struck him. Daucourt 


immediately drew hissword, but the Marquis was dragged away and | 


borne to his carriage, amidst the laughter and jeers of the public.” 


A rather singular incident happened to the Francais a few years | 


later. They had been for some time playing ‘‘ The Siege of Calais” 
with enormous succes?, when an action was brought against one of 
the actors, named Dubois, by a surgeon, who had cured him of a 
certain recent illness. Dubois refused to pay, and, indeed, denied 
the debt. He was, accordingly, banished the theatre ; but his 
daughter, a young and pretty girl, interceded for him with the Duc 
de Frousac, and he was allowed to return, His companions, how- 
ever, were furious, and refused to act with him; so ‘‘ The Siege of 
Calais’? was discontinued. 


stood out, and, accordingly, met their punishment: they were all 
arrested—Dauberval, Lekain, Molé, Brizard, and Mdlle. Clairon— 
and sent to Fort l'Eveque. It was a day of triumph for the great 
trayedienne, who was accompanied to the door of her prison by all 
the noble ladies of Paris. ‘the affair terminated thus: the author, 
Dabelloi, withdrew his piece; Dubois received @ retiring pension, 
and the actors were set at liberty. 

“Twenty years after this (added the Marquis) an adventure of a 
different kind happened at the Théatre Francais, where they were 
about to play ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ Beaumarchais had more 
trouble in getting his piece played than he had in writing it; and 
the intriguo of his comedy, complicated though it be, is little, com- 
pared with that which attended its progress towards the stage. 
‘Will it be played or not?’ was the question asked everywhere. 
The Court and the town divided for or against. The manuscript 
was six times sent backwards and forwards from the police to the 
theatre, and from the theatre to the police. At last, on the 10th of 
May, 1783, when the parts had just been distributed to the actors, 
the King and Queen wished to seo the piece, and it was read to them 
by Mdme. de Campan, from the author's manuscript. 

**Tt is detestable,’ cried Louis XVI., after the reading was over. 
‘The Bastille must be destroyed before that piece can be played 
without dangerous consequences,’ 

*** Will it not be given, then ¥’ said the Queen, 

‘*Oertainly not; you may rest assured of it,’ replied the King. 

“The Queen was of a contrary opinion, and she contrived to gain 
over to her side the Count d’ Artois, which was the more easily done, 
as he had recently conceived @ passion for Mdlle. Coutat, to whom 
Beaumarchais had given the réle of Susanne. In concert with M. 
de Vaudreuil and Mdme, de Polignac, the favourite of Marie 
Antoinette, they agreed together to try and gain the King’s consent 
to the representation of the comedy ; and, after much difficulty, suc- 
ceeded; so that, on the 27th of April, 1784, the ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’ was definitely announced for that evening. A crowd at 
once began to assemble, and soon filled all the approaches to the 
Odéon. There was such a tumult as was never heard before, Tho 


and 


curtain—gossip that included known as well | 


It was now the public's right to be | 
angry—a privilege of which it fully availed itself; but the actors | 


| 


| company of the Francais 
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With great trouble I reached the fuer, and found a crowd of authors | the committee, improvising a charming comedy in prose, with couplets, 


and celebrities assembled. 


‘“*T trust,’ said the Marquis de Bidvre, ‘that this will not be | over, Brunet, left alone, 


like the first night of the ‘ Persitleur.’”’ 

“Why? asked Chamfort. 

‘** Because on that occasion the Pere-eiffleur had all his children in | 
the theatre,’ answered de Bievre, 

‘‘ Presently arrived Susanne and Cherubin, 
Malle. Coutat and Mdile. Olivier. 

‘What do you think of her?’ asked Malle, Coutat of Beau- 
marchais, after presenting to him Malle. Olivier. 

‘By way of answer, Beaumarchais embraced the young actress, 
who was certainly very pretty, with a fair skin, fair hair, and 
black eyes—a rare thing in a blonde. A naiveté full of abandon, 
innocence, and at times a shade of pensiveness completed the charm 
of this young girl, whom, death, alas! carried off three years after 
this. Beaumarchais was enchanted wih the appearance of his | 
character, ‘Delicious!’ he cried; ‘I could tancy myself at | 
Madrid.’ A)l the actors were at last sssembled in the foyer, 
while the audience, the greater part of whom had not dined; made 
a horrible noise in the theatre until the overture commenced. | 
Finally came the play, and then there was nothing but laughter | 
and applause. The success was complete and triumphant. Maile. 
Coutat was superb in Susanne; and Préville embraced her on the 
stage, in the midet of all the applause.”’ 

After an absence from Paris of some years, which had been spent 
inexile withthe Royal Princes, the Marquis returned and resumed his 
old play-going habits. ‘‘ At this time,’’ says he,’93, ‘the theatre had 
changed hands. The actors were no longer called the comediens 
ordinaires ot the King ; they belonged to the people and played for the | 
people. The theatre was called ‘Le Théitre de la République ;’ yet, 
notwithstanding, the actors held to their ancient traditions. They 
regretted Royalty and the aristocrats, and had no pleasure in playing 
the political pieces presented to them. An author came one day to 
read a piece, called *‘ Le Jugement Dernier des Rois ’ A member of the 
Convention was present as the author's friend. Atter the reading 
was over, Grandménil said to one of his comrades, ‘ If we receive it, 
and the others (the Kings) come back, we shall be hanged.’ 


in the persons of 


| news, and begged them still to try and recall the piece. 


‘«* Would you prefer,’ said the Conventionne/, ‘to be hanged for | 


not having received it ?’’’ 

Thermidor brought back joy and hope to artistes. 
back triumphant, after their long absence. 

“‘T must tell you something about Mdlle. Coutat—which occurs to 
me at this moment,’’ said the Marquis. 

‘*Louise Coutat was not only a great actress but a charming 
woman. To a long experience of the world, ehe united much 
natural esprit and the advantages of a good education. She was 
celebrated for the piquancy and charm of her conversation. After 
the representation of ‘Pamela,’ she was arrested and taken to St. 
Pelagie, at the very time when Josephine La Pagerie de Beauharnais 
was aninmate. Their prison chambers were close together, and 
an intimacy soon sprang up between the two captives. The 
gaiety of the actress heleed to enliven the solitude of her 
companion; and at such times a smile that had something of 
hope in it would part the lips of the young creole, and she would 
draw from her breast a talisman bearing these words :—‘ You will 
sigh and suffer; but hope, wait, and you will be queen of a great 
empire.’ ‘Ah!’ she would cry, ‘half of the prediction is accom- 
plished; but how is it poss.ble to realise the other?’ ‘ You must 
hope and wait,’ said Louise, 

* Two years later Mdme. Beauharnais mot Bonaparte for the first 
tiz.e; and all the world knows how the other part of the prophecy 
came to be fully realised. Mdme, Coutat had, up to this time, con- 
tinued to visit her companion in misfortune; but when a throne 
was placed between them the actress was too well acquainted with 
etiquette, and knew the world too well, not to retire into the back- 
ground. One evening, however, the Court being at St. Cloud, the 
were called there to play ‘The 
Misanthrope.’ Tho Célimene showed herself in all her glory, and 
was afterwards presented to Josephine, who received her with her 
accustomed grace and kindness, though gently reproaching her for 
her abandonment. Mdme. Coutat was invited to breakfast the 


de Larochefoucault, lady of honour, interfered, and thought it her 
duty to observe to her Majesty that such an invitation was 
contrary to all rules of etiquette; and that, consequently, 
it might be displeasing to the Emperor. Josephine yielded 
to these representations, and it was decided that an excuse should 
bo made to Mdlle. Coutat on her presenting herself. Accordingly, 
on the following morning, when the actress arrived, she was met by 
Mdme. de Larochefoucault, who informed her that the Empress 
would be unable to ree her that day, as she had a violent migraine, 
and would be obliged to remain in bed; but that her Majesty had 
commissioned her (Mdme. de Larochefoucault) to act in her stead, 
and to receive Mdlle. Coutat. The keen-witted actress, however, 
at once guessed the truth; and gracefully excused herself, saying 
that she herself had a breakfast engagement which ehe had for- 
gotten, and that she had only driven to Saint Cloud to inquire after 
the Empress, After many expressions of regret and respect, there- 
fore, she re-entered her carriage and started for Paris; but was 
met by the Emperor, who, returning to Saint Cloud, recognised 
Malle. Coutat, and stopped his carriage. ‘I thought, Madame,’ 
said he, ‘that you were to breakfast with the Emprces to-day °’ 

“ ¢ Bire, the health of her Majesty ’—— 

‘¢* Ah! yes, I had forgotten,’ said Napoleon, smiling ; ‘‘ but, since 
you came to breakfast with the Empress, will you remain and break- 
fast with the Emperor ?’ 

‘‘ Shortly afterwards Napoleon entered the palace of Saint Cloud 
with Mdlle. Coutat, whom he presented to his wife. The migraine 
had entirely disappeared ; Napoleon was in one of his rare moods of 
abandon; Malle. Coutat was dazzling, witty, and gay; and the 
breakfast was charming. Mdlle. Coutat abandoned the scene 
of her triumphs at a comparatively early age. At thirty-seven 
she gave up the roles of coquettes, and began to play the 
mothers; a few years afterwards she quitted the stage, but she 
left behind her @ competent successor in the person of Mdlle. 
Mars, who at this period (1812) was in all the éclat of her beauty 
and talent. A perfect diction, a delicate raillery; rare ease, 
a mixture of nobility and grace, exquisite elegance—such were 
the elements of success all united in this incomparable model. 
And yet the commencement of her career was far from giving pro- 
mise of the brilliant actress, the woman of tact, and of the great 
world. The first part she played was that of the brother of Jocrisse 
in the ‘Deseepoir de Jocrisse,’ which made the fame and fortune 
of Brunet. This is the history of the piece which sent all Paris to 
the Théitre Montausier. Two Jittératews, who were also men of 
learning and men of fashion—Aude, Knight of Malta, and formerly 
secretary to M. de Buffon, and Dorvigny, professor of ancient lite- 
rature at the College Mazarin—both lost place and fortune in the 
revolution of '89. Thrown together as much by talent as misfortune, 
they sought the stage as a refuge, and took to dramatic writing. At 
that time it was customary to pay the author a certain sum of money 
after the reading of his piece. This was his sole remuneration, 
and ho was thus obliged to wait until the success of his 
work was exhausted — often a long time — before he could 
receive money for a fresh piece. Aude and Dorvigny were in this 
predicament, when one morning, while they were sitting in the foyer 
of the theatre, Montausier deploring their wretched plight, they 
heard that a reading which was expected to take place that day was 
obliged to be put off in consequence of the illness of the author. A 
light broke upon Dorvigny. ‘ Thisis just the opportunity we wanted,’ 
said he. ‘The committee has not been warned, and will presently 
arrive Let us take the author's place and read ourselves,’ — 

«++ Read!’ returned the other; ‘but we have neither subject nor 
title.’ 

‘**A subject?’ replied Dorvigny, reflecting. 
here is a good title, ‘ Jocrisse!’’ 

«+80 be it,? said Aude. You shall read the first half and I the 
second. We will divide the money, and go and enjoy the evening 
chez Baucelin.’ ; 

“Ten minutes afterwards Aude and Dorvigny were seated before 


*T have one; and 


They all came | 


amid the laughter and applause of the assembly. When it was 


untolded the manuscript, looked at it, and 


| was stupetied at seeing a quire of blank paper on which was simply 
| written the word ‘ Jocrisse!’ 


Several days passed without any- 
thing being heard of the authors, who, in the mean time, finding it 


| utterly impossible to remember thoir improvisation, had decided to 


avow their trick, promising to set to work on another piece. Branet, 
who had been delighted with his réle, was in despair at hearing this 
Suddenly 
Dorvigny cried out, ‘I have it, I have found my Jocrisse; and this 
time he shall not escape me.’ The piece was at once written, and 
came out a few days afterwards at the Montausier.’’ 

For a year I was one of the faithful of the orchestra stalls, 
where the Marquis never failed to occupy his usual seat. One 
night, however, his place was empty: the spirituel Marquis, de 
Nunenés anecdotier, the last habitué of the Théatre Francais, was no 
more. He had died while relating an anecdote of Mdlle. Coutat to 
the Curé of the parish! 


on 


THE LAST OF THE LUTHERS. 


(From Mayhew's “ Life in Saxony.”) 


Oy arriving at the Barbarian Blackamoor in the Lutheran village, 
we needed somebody to carry our portmanteaus and carpet-bags 
from the tavern to the echoolmaster's; and, on inquiry of the lant 
lord, we were introduced to a clown in a light indigo-blue smock and 
a drab slouch hat, who had been brought to us from the neighbour- 
ing taproom, and whom we soon found to be no less a person than 
‘The Last of the Luthers ” himself, For the man had scarcely said 
‘“‘Good-day!”’ to us, before he apprised us of the fact—a piece of 
ostentation which might have been pardonable had it proceeded 
from any sense of his great ancestor's qualities; but which was far 
from adinirable, seeing that it arose merely from an idea of the 
worth of the name in the matter of ‘‘drink-money.’’ The swine- 
herd, indeed, had found there was a certain market value set 
upon the name of Luther by visitors to the town, and therefore 
was particularly alert in communicating the information to 
strangers as to his being the ultimate member of the tribe in that 
village, in the hope of extracting an extra groschen or two from the 
reverence of the tourists, and transmuting the coins into corn- 
brandy-wine—for the fellow assuredly had a greater love of Schnapps 
than martyrdom. 

‘So you are the Last of the Luthers ?’’ said we, eyeing the man 
with all the veneration of association, and endeavouring to pick 
out, if possible, some faint trace of a resemblance in the boorish 
features of the clown to the sturdy, and yet tender expression of 
the great German Reformer. But the most bigoted physiognomist 
could hardly have fooled himself into any such belief; for the 
fellow’s head had so marked a sheepish character about it, in the 
receding forehead and long projecting nose, that he certainly had 
more of the lamb than the lion visible in his countenance. 

“*So you are the Last of the Luthers,’’ we repeated, in a more 
melancholy tone, as we thought ‘‘ How are the mighty fallen!” 

“Ya!’’ grinned the Lutheran descendant; and his mouth 
stretched under the pleasurable emotion, either of his pride or some 
bright pecuniary prospect, so wide across his face, that it looked 
like that of one of the compressible gutta-percha heads when the 
forehead and chin are brought into close proximity. “Ya! and I 
be the swineherd here, too, my gentlemen,” added the clown, 
chuckling again, a8 if the latter idea was quite as coneoling to hia 
vanity as the first. 

‘‘ But to which of the branches of the Luther family do you 
belong, my good man ?’’ weinquired; ‘are you secon with the 
Barchfeld, the Langensalz, or the Salzungen trees ? ”’ 

‘*T have nothing to do with trees at all,’’ was the simple answer; 

“that’s the woodcutter’s business; for I tell you I be only the 
swineherd here,”’ 
_ We could not help casting a smile of pity at the man’s pastoral 
innocence concerning all genealogical technicalities, while we con- 
tinued, ‘‘ But how do you claim kindred with the great Reformer P 
Do you spring from his family directly ? or do you belong to any of 
the collateral branches ?”’ _ 

“TI tell you I'm the Last of the Luthers here—that’s all I know,” 
returned the boor, half angrily, ‘‘a&d everybody in the yillage will 
say the same; for I'm always shown as such to every one as likes to 
give a small drink-money to see me,’’ and here he bowed his head 
by way of hint tous. ‘ Why, at the time they set up the monu- 
ment by the Luther's Beech over by Altenstein, I was fetched away 
from here by the parson, and taken over there to stand out in the 
middle of the crowd with my mother, who was alive then, and the 
other Last of the Luthers, There were three or four of us there at 
the time; and when the pillar was uncovered they sent the hat 
round for us, and a pretty lot of grochens we got by it.” Where- 
upon the swineherd chuckled once more complacently with the 
sweet recollection of the pfennigs. 

It was now unmistakably manifest that the clown cared for his 
lineage, not on account of the honour of the family, but solely for 
the petty beggar's estate that the reverence of others had connected 
with it. So, fooling the boor to the top of his bent, we went on 
saying, ‘I suppose, Luther, you expect to make a decent penny 
when the statue of your great ancestor, Martin, is set up in this 
village next year ’—eh?”’ 

‘*'Yal indeed I should think I do, too,’’ he returned, indignantly, 
‘‘ Where's the use of having come from such a stock ifyou ain't ta 
get anything by it? There’s no pride about me,’’ he added, with a 
grin, ‘for I always takes whatever gentlefolk pleasos to give ;’* 
and here the beggar gave us another suggestive nod—a nod that we 
reckoned up at five grochens at least. ** All I mean to say is this : 
it’s a disgrace to the land, and to the great nation of Germany, that 
I'm leit in the state l am, when it’s written down in the church 
books here, under the record of Johann George Luther's death, that 
he was a descendant of Dr. Martin Luther, and leaves behind him 
only one son, Johann Nicolaus Luther, neighbour and master joiner, 
and that's myself. It’s a crying shame, it is, [ ain’t comfortably 
provided for. Why don't they build me a good house, and get up a 
good subscription for me which would allow me enough to live upon 
without any more work for the rest of my life? Ya, that would be 
something like an honour to the namo of Luther; but, as it is, hig 
children ask for bread, and they give them nothing but stones.’ 

The swineherd we found, upon cross-examination, was so utterly 
ignorant as to his relationship with the Reformer's family that, at 
first, we could hardly help looking upon the fellow ag an impostor 
But the landlord assured us that there was no doubt of his Lutheran 
descent ; 80, having learned that his Christian name was Johann 
Nicolaus, we after a while made out, by aid of the genealogical works 
we had brought with us, that he was a descendant of Hans Luther, 
“The Little,’’ as he was called, who was one of Martin’s two uncles : 
and that Martin Luther's father was, consequently, the great-grand. 
uncle of this same Johann Nicolaus some eight generations back. 

On pointing out the fact to the swineherd himself, he exclatmed 
as he scratched his head in wonderment at the pedigree t 


before his eyes, “Yea, well! That be I, Johann Nicolaus the 
joiner—gans gewiss—I was brought up to that trade. J was the 


grandson of Johann Nicolaus Luther, the hussar, tco, sure enough, 
But how it can be, as you say, that I come from Hans the Little 

and not from Mortin Luther's own father, is more than I can tell. 
ALI know ia, I’ve been the Last of the Luthers here for some years, 
But I don’t care for your books, for the mivister of the village 
knows that I’m the real Last of the Luthers, too, Why, you'd ba 
taking the bread out of a poor fellow’s mouth by such rigmarolea, 
I am the Last of the Luthers, though, and the Last of the Luthers 
I mean to be, till I’m laid inthe churchyard a-top ofthe church-bili 
yonder, please God!’’ and so the boor raved on until a glass of 
ensy emneree oe his —_ 

ve some little difficulty in making the swineher 

that we had no wish to deprive him of his birthright, ip emrcmarcrs 
he got by it either; but he, poor fellow, was so utterly unskilled in 
following genealogical intricacies that it was impossible to impreeg 
upon him the difference of having sprung from one branch of the fami) 

and another, ’ 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NEW FRENCH LOAN.—WAITING FOR THE OPENING OF THE BUREAU IN THE RUE MONT THABOR, PARIS, 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE FRENCH LOAN. attended the establishment of the former subscriptions during the 
Tue loan of 315,000,000f., lately proposed by the French Govern- | wars in the Orimea and in Italy. Both in Paris and in the depart- 
ment, seems to have obtained a similar success to that which | ments the people have taken up the acheme with no little confidence, 


and in the city, especially, the public offices where the subscriptions 
were received have been crowded, while the passages leading to their 
doorways, and even the adjoining streets, have been filled with 


; 


% 
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investors from amon gst the 
humbler classes. 

The national loan, by- 
the-by, has given rise to 
quite a new profession. 
As, according to the regu- 
lations, each person can 
only subscribe once, & 
number of idlers -_ street 
loungers, fatsaient queue, 
invest their stock of ready 
money by subscribing for 
a certain sum, and after- 
wards make over their 
interest to anybody who 
will pay them for their 
agency. These new sort of 
capitalists are not always 
distinguished by a very 
imposing appearance, as 
far as outward display is 
concerned ; but they serve 
to increase the numbers in 
a crowd which is well 
worth watching, and has 
in it some elements of 
the picturesque. The en- 
thusiasm with which these 
small rentiers attend the 
yarious dureaux may be 
uessed from our Engrav- 
ing, which is taken from 
a sketch made on the spot. 
Altogether, the men, their 
pipes and oovasional peti/- 
rerres notwithstanding, 
scarcely take the matter 
in as business-like a way 
as do the women. Fancy 
planting yourself on a 
camp-stool on a Grizzly 
morning in January in 
the cold to wait for the 
opening of an office! Yet 
this was done by one of 
the sturdy and determined 
females who formed one cf 
the party represented, Net 
only did she take up her 

sition in this way, but 
aii calmly te take re- 
freshment from a com- 
fortable- looking basket. 
Another _ bright - locking 
creature, trim as to feet 
and neat as to crinolixe 
and petticoat, which were 
well lifted out of the mud, 
amused herself with a 
cheap journal, and, when 
she grew tired of standing, 
also sat down on the camp- 
stool, which seems quite 
an institution amongst the 
renters. 

There is very little push- 
ing in @ Parisian crowd, 
and people are  cor- 
tented to stand, accordirg 
to their luck or their first 
position, without strug- 
gling and thrusting weak. r 
folks behind ; while nf 
even an enthasiastic in- 
vostor would dream «f 
roughly superseding a lady, 
It would appear that tle 
greater part of the 315 
millions demanded is al- 
ready covered by these 
little six-franc invest- 
mente, 


THE FRENCH IN 
MEXICO. 
THE TAKING OF AGUAS 
CALIENTES, 
Ir would appear from 
the most recent accounts 
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that, however unsuccess- 
ful the French expedition 
to Mexico may be con- 
sidered as a matter of na- 
tional policy, the triumph 
of the French arms has 
been gradually estab- 
lished ; and by the details 
which have reached us 
there appears to have been 
a definite adhesion to the 
plan laid down by the mili- 
tary authorities for their 
operations against Juarez. 

Private advices all con- 
our in stating that the 
French troops had been 
everywhere well received, 
and that the most perfect 
order had been preserved 
along the line of march. 
Notwithstanding the ra- 
vages committed by the 
Juarist forces in their re- 
treat, and the great 
drought from which the 
country has suffered 
during the last two years, 
provisions and forage in 
abundance were every- 
where met with. This 
may afford some slight in- 
dication of what the pro- 
ductiveness of Mexico 
would be in a settled state 
of things, and it ia no 
figure of speech to assert 
that the country could 
with ease maintain a po- 
pulation ten times more 
numerous than it now does. 

On the 18th of Novem- 
ber the Commander-in- 
Chief left Mexico, and on 
the 27th all the first divi- 
sion, commanded by 
General De Castagny, and 
Marquez’s division, had 
united at Acambaro, an 
unimportant place, which 
they reached without 
having seen the enemy. 
From this position the 
division of Marquez and 
Berthier's brigade pro- 
ceeded towards Mirelia, 
which they entered on the 
30th without firing a shot, 
They left this place on the 
2nd of December, and re- 
joined the General-ir- 
Chief, who had gone to 
march upon Celaya, where 
he was toform a juncticn 
with Douai’s division, 
which had marched by 
way of Tepeji, San Juan 
del Rio, and Queretaro, 
In this long route of 110 
miles north-west from 
Mexico to the Ahanuac 
plateau the enemy was 
never seen, and it is said 
that the troops were every- 
where favourably received. 
Meanwhile, the enemy had 
assembled his forces he- 
tween Salvatierra, Valla- 
dolid, Santiago, Bala- 
manca, and the road to 
Guanaxuato. These towns 
and villages—the most 
important of which is Val- 
ladolid—were well chosen, 
since they commanded the 
approach to Guanaxuato, 
the capital of one of the 
richest provinces in Mexico, 
traversed by the cordillera 
of Ahanuac, and con- 
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taining the most productive mines in the country, among which 
is the Madro del Mundo, or ‘Mother of the World,’’ an extra- 
ordinary vein of silver. The town’ which is the capital of this 
State is situated about 156 miles north-west of \lexico, in a narrow 


valley in the centre of the gerges which lead to the rich mines. It | 


is, in 
up round the mines. 


fact, formed of an agglomeration of towns which havo sprung 
It is the seat of a court of justice for the 


States of Guanaxuato, Michoacan, Queretaro, San Luis de Potosi, | 
and Colima; bas a college and schools, and, besides ite extensive | 


works in connection with the mines, has some important manufactories 
of soap, leather, cloth, and tobacco. Its population is about 35,000. 

On the 4th of December General Dousi, preceded by Mejia’s 
division, left Celaya to march upon this important position. General 
Castugny, directing his force against Salamanca, and the General-in- 
Chief with a brigade of cavalry, also proceeded with their « perations, 

On tho 9th, General Douai entered Guanaxuato ; and, on the 22nd, 
ata large meeting of the inhabitants, it was unanimously reeolved, 
‘That tho State of Guanaxueto, tho cradle of national inde- 
pendence, recognises his Majesty Ferdinand Maximilian and the 
Regency of the empire, persuaded that the French intervention 
has vo other object than the maintenance of those guarantees 
which constitute the base of its political oxistence—viz., religion, 
independence, and union.”’ 

By this time all the positions had been taken, with but little 
resistance, and the enemy had xetreated in the direction of San 
Luis and Leon, to which latter place the General-in-Chief repaired 
with Castagny’s division, while Mejia proceeded to Dolores, and 
Douai to Piedra Gorda. 

The General-in-Chief arrived at Lagos on the 16th. He thero 
Yearnt that Doblado, Antillon, and Rincon were in advance on the 
road to Aguas Calientes. He endeavoured to come up with bim, and 
with that view made a rapid march, one night and two 
long days, but was unsuccessful. On the evening of the 18th, 
200 cavalry, escorting a considerable sum for Uraga, were dispersed by 
Chavez, with the loss of 28 killed and 15 prisoners. On the same 
— General Marquez was attacked in Morelia; he defeated Uraga, 

illing 500 of the enemy, and taking from him several pieces of 
cannon and a great number of arms. On Deo. 22 the advanced 
guard of General Douai, at Zamora, overthrew some heads of 
columns belonging to Uraga, and obliged the latter to retire towards 
the south. The General-in-Chief, having arrived at Aguas Calientes 
with a light column, gave up the hopeless pursuit of Doblado and 
directed his march upon Zacatecas and Nochistlan; re-en'ering 
Lagos on the 24th. On the 27th of December General Mejia was 
attacked at San Luis by Negrete, in the same way as General 
Marquez had been in Morelia, After some hours’ fighting, the 
troops of Negreto were completely defeated, with the loss of six 
_ of artillery, two standards, and eeveral hundreds killed. On 

ec. 29 General Douai was at Zamora; Colonel Aymard, with eight 
companies, occupied Guanaxuato; Mejia was lett at San Luis, to 
watch over that province and the country as far as Tampico; 
and General Castagny was ordered to Aguas Calientes, which was 
the last point ocoupied by Juarez after his retreat from San Luis. 

This town, which from its position is a place of considerable 
importance, is about seventy miles south of Zacatecas on the west 
side of the table land, 6000 ft. above the sea level. It is remark- 
able for the hot springs, from which it takes its name, and is noted 
also for large trade and manufactures. It will be seen from the 
elight account which we have given of the progress of the French 
troops that they are occupying all the principal positions in the 
country, and that there remains little hopo for the Government of 
Juarez. The General-in-Chief, at the head of twoinfantry regiments, 
five squadrons or cavalry, and two batteries, has marched against 
Guadalajara; and the States which have been added to those 
already acknowledging the Regency comprise (it is said) seven 
eighths of the population of the country. 


THE TEMPORARY BRIDCE AT BLACKFRIARS, 

For the past three or four months passengeis over Blackfriars 
Bridge have often been sorely puzzled to tell what was going on 
amidst the tangle of beams and ties, girders, ropes, and cranes 
between which they could discerna sort of two-storied stage extend- 
ing across the river, and seeming to have some connection with the 
se masses of timber and iron which were revealed etill further on. 
truth has been pretty well found out by this time, and London 
wayfarers at all events have discovered that the three bridges which 
now appear side by side have no connection, so far as their structure 
is concerned. ‘Fhe greater work, where the enormous caiseons are 
sunk far below the river-bed, thence to rise solid pillars of masonry 
to support solid columns of iron snd great girders, is the four- 
line bridge of the Chatham and Dover Railway; and the lighter 
timber structure is, in fact, but the temporary bridge, now 
nearly completed, and destined to supersede old Blackfriars, 
which will, in a m nth or two, bo cleared away altogether to make 
room for one handsomer and more convenient. For some time tho 
old, crippled arches of the present bridge have only been waiting for 
the centring to be knocked away to fall into utter and irretrievable 
ruin; and yet the beautifully-arranged system of scaffulding for the 


temporary erection has #0 checked the scouring of the river under 
those es that they are probably safer than they have been for 
the last ten or fifteen years. In April, however, Blackfriars Bridge 


wiil probably be a thing of the past, and the temporary bridge (the 
first ever attempted across the Thames) will supply its place until 
the new structure is completed. 

Although this temporary bridge is but a simple contrivance of 
atrong scaffolding, it is at the same time deeply interesting as 
aa example of skilful adaptation and of engineering ability to 
supply all that is required for the purpose in a very short space of 
time. Its length is 990 it. from wharf to wharf, and it is built in 
two storys, the lower one 26 ft. wide (the same as the roadway of 
the old bridge), the upper story, 16 {t. above this, consisting of two 
footways, each 9ft. in width. By this arrangement the lower story 
is devoted entirely to carriage traffic, and the upper to pedestrians. 

This scaffolding, though called a temporary bridge, might well be 

manent; or at least permanent as far as strength is concerned, 
f not by the durability of the materials, Tho lower piles are driven 
10ft, inte the bed of the river; the staying piles, which carry tho 
roadway, being only 18ft. from centre to centre longitudinally; 
while those laid transversely are but 7 ft. apart. All these are 
bound together with horizontal and diagonal bracings, and the 
whole structure is built of considerably greater strength than ordi- 
nary wooden viaducts for railways. There are three openings for the 
river traffic, each of 70ft. span, and formed by two long girders 
6 ft. in depth, with ordinary transverse girders between. 
These are floored with wrought-iron buckle-plates, and are about 
to be covered with asphalte and paved with wood. The gradient of 
this new road is a rise of one in forty—the same as that intended to 
be adopted in the new bridge—a marked difference from the present 
awkward acclivity of one in twenty-two. The approaches to the 
foot-bridge will of course be more steep, rising, in fact, to one in ten, 
but this gradient is only continued to the point where the footpaths 
from each side meet the road traffic above, whence they are con- 
tinued across the river almost at a level. The test already 
appplied to the structure has been a mass of iron weighing 
thirty-six tons drawn slowly acroes the greater part of the 
carriage-way, and this tremendous strain produced no yield- 
ing of the timbers. The test for vibration will be a weight 
of six tons drawn over it at 4 bas ge rate, and if this 
should be unaccompanied with any Jateral sway of the fabric, it 
may be pronounced secure egainst any accident which can be 
produced by ordinary traffic, 

The new bridgo for which this is the temporary substitute will be 
as far superior to the present atructure as that of Westminster 
is to the pile of stones which it superseded: but it is unfortunate 
for Blackfriars, and for the otherwise universal appreciation of Mr. 
Cubitt’s work, that there will be but a distance of 150 ft. between 
that and the great railway bridge. This will reeult in the loss 
of any complete view of what will undoubtedly be one of the 
noblest and most beautiful works in London, for the epans of both 
bridgea aro the same, and as the railway bridge is level, aud the 
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| other will be arched, the effect will be utterly to spoil the archi- | 


tectural beauty of the whole, This should be no reason, however, | 
for missing the opportunity of adding a fine public work to the 
metropolis, and the designs of the new Blackfriars Bridge will, 
perhaps, seoure svflicient !eauty to overcome many accidental dis- 
advantages. The style of the whole strvoture 13 to be Venetian 
Gothic; the two outside ribs of the ironwork, as seen from the river, 
having open lattice spandrils of wrought iron, ornamented at their 
junction with gilt flowers. The ribs beneath this will consist of five 
joints of considerable depth and strength, ornamented in a similar 
style but on a larger scale, while the centre of each arch will bear 
hanging shields gilt and emblazoned. A inoulding will be carried 
over the lattice-work on concave brackets, enriched with broad, 
graceful foliaga; and surmounting all will be the balustrade of the 
footways, formed of an open arcading of cast iron, each of its small 
supporting columns furnished with enriched fcliated capitals of 
varied design, but in accordance with the general effect. Above 
these, the cornice of the balustrade will be pierced in trefoils, with | 
a moulded course to represent a handrail above all. This balustrade 
will be 3% ft. in height, and every detail of the design has been | 
studied with the utmost care. P oo | 

The entire length of the bridge from end to end will be 1170 ft., | 
and its extreme width from point to point of piers 130 ft. ; its 
height from high water 36} ft., and from foundation to parapet 81 ft. 
The waterway under the arches will be 845 ft. (being an increase of } 
76 ft. on the present waterway) ; its headway under the arches will 
be 25it., and, though 4 ft. | es in height, it will afford much 
greater accommodation for river traflic, owing to the elliptical shape 
and somewhat flat crowns of its arches. 

Tho bridge will consist of four stone piers, 
wide and 35 ft. in height from the Trinity high-water level; and, as the 
design includes the admission of colour in construction, the masonry 
will be formed of the blue-grey Aberdecn granite, polished columns | 
of red granite, and bases and capitals of richly carved white Port- 
land stone. For each pier seven wrought-iron caissons, or cylinders, 
will be required. These will be forced down to 20ft. below the 
rivor-bed and into the London clay, and will then be laid at the bottom | 
with concrete, and built up inside either with solid brick or masonry. | 
The enormous blocks of granite will be laid 4ft. below low water, and | 
will then be continued upwards in the centre to the place where 
the iron arches rest, and on the external face of the pier, so that on 
each end that can be secn from the river they will apparently riso 
to the level of the balustrade. From a bold, carved stone pediment 
on the end of each pier will rise a column of polished red granite, 
7 {t. in diameter and 12{t. high, and this will be surmounted by a 
gigantic capital, also of white stone, which will bear a rich and 
deeply-cut cornice of bold design. . 

Above all will appear a massive ornamental parapet of white 
stone, partly pierced in simple designs, and forming the balustrade, 
&c., surrounding the wide recess above each pier. It is calculated 
that when the piers are all finished the pressure on the foundation 
will be only four tons per fodt—a very low average; and 
the sectional area of all the girders has been designed to meet a 
strain seven times stronger than any that can come upon the bridge 
in the reasonable course of London daily traffic. The magnificent 
appearance of the whole structure will be greatly enhanced by & 
broad and handsome flight of steps at both sides and at both ends 
leading to the waterside, and still more by the balustrades ter- 
minating at each end in bold, massive pediments, on which it is 
proposed to erect groups of bronze statuary, for which purpore 
£16,000 has been granted by the Corporation. They are to consist 
of equestrian statues 20{t. in height—her Majesty, with Queen 
Elizebeth, at one end, with King Alfred, and probably Edward the 
Black Prince, at the other. 

The new bridge at Westminster is celebra‘ed as the cheapest and 
yet the most beautiful which spans the Thames, and the cost of the 
whole work at Blackfriars, including the temporary bridge repre- 
sented in our Engraving, is at the rate of £3 per foot supor, or only 
a shilling a foot more costly than that of Westminster, Tho entire 
cost will amount to £265,000, 


each 1306. long by 20} ft. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNCER. 

Mr. Phelps has appeared at Drury Lano as Sir Pertinax Mao- 
sycophant, to the intense delight of all those who can properly 
appreciate genuine comedy. The performance is too woll known, 
for its famo bas spread from London and been acknowledged even 
in critical Scotland, to need present comment. Both Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, with traditions of George Frederick Cooke and memories 
of Harry Johneon, have stamped it perfect, and we playgoing | 
southrons have but to indorse the verdict. 

Oa Wednesday Mr. Sothern appearcd as Bunkum Muller to a 
house that was not only crowded by what I will call the general 
British public, but by a goodly show of the literary and artistic 
celebrities of London, among whom I will only mention the 
author of ‘‘ Very Hard Caeh,’’ and the gentlernan who ‘‘ does the 
sporting’? cuts in /'vnch. There was great excitement about 
**Bunkum Muller.’ In the first place, nobody knew what it was, 
whethera town in Amerios, a Yankeopedlar, afavourite Transatlantic 
dish, or a German poem; in the second, Mr. Sothern has recently 
broken, or splintered, or fractured, or done something to his collar- 
bone; and, in the third, there was considerable curiosity as to what 
Dundreary would do next. And these mysteries were complicated by 
a puzzling playbill, that announced that Bunkum Muller was the 
‘‘only visible person’’ in the monopolologue, and that he would be 
aided by ‘‘ invisible parties.’’ 

Without further preface, Mr. Bunkum Muller is a crazy-brained 
and dilapidated dramatic author, whose study is a cracked-windowed 
ahd dilapidated apartment, in whichho ia locked bya termagant wife, 
formerly the widow of one Tickler. Deprived of communion with 
his better half, and being an inexhaustible conversationalist, he 
confides hig sorrows to a bust of Shakspeare, whom he addresses 
familiarly and fraternally as ‘‘Bill’’ He—Bunkum, and_ not 
Shaks: has been and is in love with a certain Julia, who lives 
‘over the way;”’ but, believing her faithless, he sacrificed himself 
to the widow of Tickler, who had a prospect of money. In taking 
out and examining a pistol he accidentally fires it, breaks his own 
window—which the audience were delighted to observe was glazed 
with real glass, and the bullet — to his beloved Julia. He 
is seized with agony, believes that he has murdered the woman ho 
loves, and evolves possible consequences from his own inner literary 
and artistic consciousness, and pleads agaiast himself as counsel for 
the prosecution. The policeman from the street shouts to him and 
tells him that the ball has | pacar a chest. ‘Oh! horror! 
Julia’s chest—that loved and lovely bosom!’? No—a chest of 
drawers. ‘Tickler—the living Tickler — next bawls from tho 
street that he has not been drowned, and that he claims 
his wife, whom he knows to be the heiress to considerable 
property. Letters arrive. Thus money, Julia, and other | 
bleesings are showered upon Bunkum. Finally, his tragedy is 
accepted by Mr. J. B. Buckstone, of the Haymarket Theatre, and, 
after going through the last scene of it, thecurtain falls, ‘‘Bunkum 
Muller’’ is a thing to be seen and not described; the whole of the 
time that Mr. Sothern is acting he is doing something else—brushing 
boots, cleaning floors, finding vogetables, unlocking cupboards, open- 
ing windows, stirring the fire, breaking pipes, and not lighting cigars. 
The monopolologue was entirely successful. Mr. Sothern appeared 
to have quite recovered from his accident; and the exertion of 
acting burlesque, tragedy, comedy, farce, and melodrama is a severe 
test to any mans powers, even when in full health. Both actor 
and author were called for, and ‘‘Bunkum Muller”’ is destined to 
a long run—perhaps to bo another Lord Dundreary; and those 
auditors who conceived that Mr. Sothern’s talents were confined to 
the exhibition of ‘‘ Dundrearyism’’ were effectually disabused of 
that belief on Wednesday last. 


Mr. BENJAMIN WEBSTER, lessee of tho Adelphi and St. James's Theatres, 
and Master of the Dramatic College, was on Wednesday entertained at dinner 


| real. 
| pivot every hour. 
| than you can revive Druidism. But agreat man stepped forward to 
| try his hand at the impossible thing. 


| of shirking the battle altogether. 


at the freemarons’ Tavern, and presented with a testimonial in the shape of 
a beautifully illuminated ecrell, on which Mr. Webster's services to the 
drama were recorded. 


“Literature. 


The Gentle Life: Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character, 
“Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


Is it more difficult to lead the Gentle Life or to write about it? We 
do not know; but it is a eubject ia relation to which it is very easy 
to mystify the general reader. ; : ; 

Twenty years or so back, sincere but impatient minds, revolted by 
“ progressive” talk and gocial nostruins which came to nothing ponder- 
able, eaid to themselves, ‘‘Why all this fuss’ Let us give the other 
thing a trial—turn the leaf backward instead of forward—and see 
what we can get out of Addison and Sir Roger de Coverley. At least 
we shall get peace and quietness, and life lived in a gentle mood.” 

The extrome beauty of the Addisonian type made this more than 
excusable; it was lovable. But it could never come to anything 
The pendulum oscillates, but it moves forward, changing its 
Queen Anno is dead; you can no more revive her 


What he did that was real 
is unique in our literature; what he did that was chiefly mimotic 
was not unique, and was, in its turn, imitated. <A crowd of writers 
followed the great man—or rather chased hit, coveral streets off, 
Here was a chance for the tag-rag and bob-tail of literature! They 
had not, indeed, fought /is fight, and had not, thereforo, /./s reasons 
for falling back upon the quietness of the Addisonian mood ; 
but they were quick to perceive that the Addieonian manner, 
worked in modern grooves of thought, gave them a chance 
Under cover of a style 
which (from its imitative character) sometimes left you in 
doubt whon the key was serious and when it was burlesque, 
it was obviously possible to dodge difficulties of #ll kinds. The 
neophytes, to do them justice, made the most of their opportunity : 
they went in for the Easy Life and called it the Gentle Life. It 
was thus that what in the hands of the great artist was at best a 
protest, and at worst a doubt, became, in the hands of the tagrag 


| and bobtail, a conspiracy for letting down great phrases to little 


meanings. Allowance being made for latitude, for evasion, and for 
banter, the residue was nothing particular. Pay your tailor (if you 
can). Donot kick your grandmother. Beg pardon when you tread 
ona man’s toes. Give a beggar a halfpenny now and then. Get 
along comfortably. Do exactly as other people do, and call it being 
“brave.” That ia all. For the Gentle Life——inquire within. 

This comes of literary galvanism. The Queen Anne type is dead ; 
it went out in Benjamin Franklin—its lasi metamorphosis—without 
the wig, the sword, the ruffle, and the poetic grace, but essentially 
the same. ‘‘ My dear Sir,’’ says Plumer Hay, one of Mr. Hannay’s 
heroes, ‘‘if Addison was alive now, he would be writing in the 
Morning Advertiser,’ Exactly. To which we will add, on ourown 
account, that if Sir Roger de Coverley was alive now he would be 
signed away into a private lunatic asylum in a week. 

We love Sir Roger de Coverley well enough to have had for years 
a specially bound copy of the Coverley papers for constant reading. 
But in his place. He cannot be reproduced, nor the spirit of his age. 
Attempt it, and you make (if a great artist) a hybrid, and (if a little 
one)ahumbug. Hence, you never know where to have these writers 
of the gentlemanly school. One time they are flourishing Milton’s 
rapier as if they were going to cali down fire from heaven to its 
point ; and then, when the air grows hot, or the subject difficult, 
you find them hiding under Franklin’s coat-tail, The result being 
that Barnum himeelf, if he will only behave quietly, pat his 
children’s polls, and take his toddy on the quiet, may fancy him- 
self an heroic gentleman, and feel the auroole of Michael Angelo’s 
Moses sprouting out of his head because he pays the rent of the 
shop in which he sands the sugar, and of the pew in which he airs 
the little Barnums on Sundays 

We have the pleasure of agreeing with the author of this book in 
something which he says about Mr. Leech :—‘‘I am not at all sure 
whether he who would be a gentleman and would lead the Gentle 
Life truly can approve of those caricatures of servants which the 
famous Mr. Leech has made, and which so many of us laugh at in 
Punch. Tam by no means sure whether or not they are not terribl, 
hard-hearted. I think they are very much so.” <A passage which: 
has our cordial assent. And the criticism might be extended ; for 
Mr. Leech has, of late years, got into the way of vulgarising his 
women far too often. If he thinks this is realism he is mistaken— 
as much mistaken as he is when he makes his organ-grinders ugly. 

It is impossible to read the papers collected in the present 
volums without being struck with the extent of the author's 
reading, and tho readiness with which his mind turns to many 
things which are kindly, and to some which are truly noble. But 
the mood in which this readiness appears to work is not sufficiently 
sustained and strenuous for the indispensable ends of consecutive 
and harmonious thought, and correct quotation and expression. It is 
a difficult thing to write of the Gentle Life, no doubt ; and the dif- 
fioulty might bo pressed so as to excuse all faults but those which 
tmaislead tho reader, while doing injustice to tho sincerity of the 
author. Such a book as this hes to be illustrated by examples; and 
to moye respectfully among the names of the great and good requires 
a most arduous will and a self-suspicious temper. Otherwise there 
is perpetual risk of wronging truth as well as persons, as in a single 
instance which we will quote out of many. In the essay on 
‘*Ambition’’ we have the following about 


DESISE OF DISTINCTION, 

We need not draw lessons from kings and conquerors. Every one of us 
has his little ambitious aim, his desire to distinguish himself and to make 
himself the chief man, It matters not much whether we endeavour to be 
Pitt in Parliament or an orator in a public-house ; the eame love of praise, 
the unquiet wish to be talked about, to be first, inflates the breath of both. 
Yet ambition is generally thought to be a high and glorious passion ; it is 
one which a'l women love, because all women share it; but its gorgeous 
trappings merely disguise it. ‘If we strip it,” says Burton, ‘ we shall find 
it consists of the mean materials of envy, pride, and covetousness.” The 
desire of fame may be the last infirmity of noble miuds, but itis an infirmity 
nevertheless. 


We have here, it will be observed, the second greatest name in 
English literature indirectly involved in to support, with a sort of 
implied toleration, the doctrine that we all desire to be first. This 
is managed by quoting the words of the complaining shepherd, and 
overlooking the reply of Phoebus :— 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the qlistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies ; 
and soon. The real teaching ot ‘‘Lycidas” is that ‘‘fame”’ is the 
“ast infirmity’? parted with by the noble mind; but one that ‘s 
parted with, if Phoebus have really ‘touched the trembling ears’’ 


of the shepherd who has humbly waited upon the god by ‘‘scorning 
delights and living laborious days.’’ It is, in plain, Bia fact, 
utterly false to say that we all desire distinction. There are 


thousands of sweet, strong souls that never did and never will desire 
it—people to whom it would be simply painful to assert, or to find 
openly recognised, any point of superiority; and the ‘“‘noble mind” 
in which it is an ‘infirmity’? has to trample it down into the earth, 
from which it springs up again, transmuted from a poisonous, vulgar 
word into a flower of paradise—the love of that ‘‘ perfect witness of 
all-judging Jove” which lies in the unbought, unsought sympathy 
of whatever is best in the universe. 

The two sentences (one of them incorrectly given) on page 208 
from F:mereon, and the statement hastily slipped in about Spinoza 


| on page 212, both of them involve misrepreventations of the very 


gravest kind. Tho first, since Mr. Emerson is alive, is important 
as a matter of character; the second is totally unaccountable. 


VicTOR EMMANUEL AXD THE POPE —Replying to a clerical deputation 
the other day, Victor Eramanuel is reported to have said :—* I am aware & 
report is circulated of my being on ill terms with the Holy Father, from 
whom I neverthclees again received, dnring the past year, further proofs of 
affection on the occasion of my daughter's marriage. His Holiness has in 
vited me to Rome. I will add that I am in correspondence with him, and 
that I am in good hopes that the time is not far distant when all differences 
will Gicappear.” 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ee 
LAW AND CRIME. 

Tux execution on Monday lust of the five convicts 
at the Old Bailey appears to be accepted by the 
supporters of capital punishment us one acuutting 
of the fullest justafication, according to ther prin- 
ciples. Throughout the land no voice of pity went 
up oa behalf of these miserable wretches. They 
were stained with treachery, robbery, aud murder; 
and even the mob at the Old Batley received the 
criminals with execrations and greeted the bang- 
mau with plaudits. Sucha mater as thia, there- 
fore, deserves most serious cousideration, for when 
an act is applauded by the congregated rufflanisia 
of the metropolis no thinking man cuu avoid & mis- 
giving that it ust be wrong. - | 

We will not attempt to palliate the guilb for) 
for which these men have euttered. Whatever that | 
may have been, they have expiated it according to | 
the code of punishment which the nation holds to 
be most appropriate. ‘The question is the justiica. | 
tion, not of the crime but of the penalty. Nearly | 
all the writers who have commented upon the | 
subject appear to consider the presence ci a dense | 
mob of the kind which assembles on these occasions | 
as an indication of the debased, crucl, aud brutal 
natures of its constituent elements, Lt is really no 
such thiog. ‘ae impulse to endeavour to penetrate | 
as far as possible into the awful mystery inter- 
posed between the knowm and the unknown 


| 


| 


world is by no means confined to the scum of | 


civilisation, but may easily onough Le traced, 
under a different aspect, in conjunction with 
the highest education and refineeent. ‘Vio | 
causes which kept away a@ large class of persous 
from the show of Monday were as various as their 
avocations, Some folks could not spare tho time; 
others dreaded the contact with the blackguaidism 
which was certain to be collected; others thought 
it not ‘‘respectable” to attend; others, again, had 
not the nerve to endure the scene, ‘‘ Swells,’’ who 
could afford to be above all these consideratious, 
and to pay high prices for their seats at the wiu- 
dows, attended numerously enough. 

The love of an excitement, and especially of an | 
excitement possessing such peculiar fascination fur 
mankind as the watching the extinction of human 
life, was the leading impulse—-wo had almost 
written instinct—with both the “swells’’ and the 
voughs, The question is—Is it advisable that the | 
law should stand forward to minister to sucha. 
craving as this? The hoiding forth of the gibbet 
as a Waroing against crime is simply ridiculous. 
Pickpockets, rutlians, even highway robbers com- 
mitted their habitual crimes beneath the scaffold, 
only regarding the approaching tragedy as a means 
by which they were enabled to carry out their de- 
predations with greater immunity. Nor isit at a!l 
probable that this should be otherwise, or that a 
garotter would be converted into an honest artisan by | 
beholding a dusky pirate hanged for murdering his 
captain at sea in a different part oi the world. The 
love of a terrible excitement was tie only sentiment 
to which the exhibition ministered; and it is curious 
to note how this fact was recognised by the ollicials, 
and how blunderingly they tried to shufile out of 
its recognition, The scatfold was hung with black 
cloth, so as to conceal, as far as possible, the dying 
agonies of the culprits. If the scene were 
intended as a terror aad a moral warning, why not 
make it as terrible and impressive as might be? 
It it were right to hang five men before a 
moultitude, why choke them behind a screen ¢ 
The truth is, that all concerned in the arrangements 
knew the thing to be revolting and shametul. 
They were doing wrong and striving to make it 
appear 1ight; and, as mea cver must do under such 
unomalous circumstances, straggled into strange 
absurdities, 
in authority to be admitted to the scatiold, in order 
to collect iacts for a philosophical work in probable 


opposition to capital punishment, and was repelled | 


with lofty civic assumption of virtuo. The spectacle 
was not to ba gazed upon froma point of view admit- 
ting inspection of details. And yol the representa- 
tives of our press, who were known to be about to vi 


one with another in giving the most graphic delino- | 


ations of all connected with the ceremony, were not 
only allowed the moat advantageous opportunities 
of beholding its minutie, but actually invited to 
breakfast with the authorities, One can understand 
a plea for private executions, also that reasons may 
be plausibly urged for continuing them public. 
But to hold out the sham of a public punishment 
while practically admitting the edvantage of 
privacy—to exclude the philosopher and to admit 
and feast the purveyer of ephemeral sensation—to 
call the mob fer a show and balk their expectations, 
is to furnish just such a combination of absurdities 
as men are ordinarily driven into as tho very last 


A foreign Minister begged of one high | 


fields. The prisoner and he occupied a room together, for | 
which they jointly paid ls, 6d, 
January last he left his room, and was away for a week. 
Whe he returned he found his place stripped, and could 
see nothing of the prisoner, 

A pawnbrokea’s assistant produced a shvet pawned by 
the prizouer for 6d., also two pil ases pawned for 2d. 

Ocher evidence huving been given, Mr. Payne summed 
up, and the j rdict © Guilty.” 


ir. Josep ry o KMerprecer, in answer to a 
question from ‘he Judge, said the prisoner worshipped a 
dragon and the prosccator worshipped abull. The prose- 


cuter dsed bo keep aa opiuin sinoking- room, and prosecutor 
had Leen ik prisuu several times for vegging. The prisoner | 


| had been ia the Strangers’ Home avout four months, 


but had gone about bogging iu the streets. There were 
n Loudon about sixty Asiaties who went about begging. 
Mr. Payne sentenced him to six months’ hard labour. 


POLICE, | 

THE GREAT MOKAL Lesson,—James Cotton was | 

charg before Alderman Saloons with the following 
daring robt with violence ;- 

Cbarics Carter saii—Il am a coackman, jin service. | 


About balf-pass seven o'clock in the morning | left home 
to go and sce the execution of the Spanish pirates in the 
Olt Bailey. 1 had a friend with me, and we passed the 
first barner, but when 1 ot to the second barrier in | 
Skinner-strect I was suddenly surrounded by about half 
a dozen fellows, who commenced pushing me from one to 
the other, until at length the prisoner clasped me round 
the waist and held me while one of the others took from 
my pocket wy purse, contuiuing about £6 in gold and 
silver, a gold watch-key, end some postage-stamps. The 
soner then endeavoured to get at my watch, but I 

sized his hand and held him until the policeman arrived, 
and I then gave him into custody. I had previously 
calied out for the police, and one of the companions of the 
prisoner placed his hand on my mouth to prevent me 
giving an alarm. Another man knocked my hat olf, and, 
us soon as 1 recovered it aud replaced it on my head, 
another man knocked it over my eyes, The Albert chain 
which secured my watch was cut, but 1 did not lose cither 
that or my watch. I never saw my purse again, 

George Adams, a groom out of place, corroborated the 
evilence of the prosccutor, and, after some further 
evidence, the prisoner was fully committed for trial, 


George Smith, a ropemaker, Joseph Moore, a baker, 
Michael Bryan, a labourer, and Mary Ann Adars, were 
charged with picking pockets in the Old Bailey or the 
immediate neighbourhood. Some of the accused were 
disposed of suinmarily by short imprisonments, and the 
remisinder were remanded for further inquiry. 

A POLICEMAN'S CASE OF DRUNKENNESS.—Inspector 
Honey, of the K division, asked the attention of Mr. Paget, 
the magistrate, to the first ** drunken case ” of the list, and 
reported that the subject of the charge was dead, She was 
a poor basket-woman, who was found drunk in Bow, 
opposite the church, at eighto’clock on Saturday evening. 
tlor name was unkuown, and when brought to the station 
she seemed very ill. A surgeon was sent tor and attended ; 
but, although everything was done to relieve the woman, 
she died on Sunday morning at two o'clock. 

In answer to Mr. Paget, the officials said the cause of 
death 5 supposed to be apoplexy. 

The woman had £5 in money upon her and eightcen 
oranges in her basket when she was taken up. 


ROBBING A“ Wibpy.’—Soon after Mr. Woolrych had 
taken his seat ou the bench a smartly-dressed, stout, 
elderiy Irishwoman, evidently recently from the ** Green 
Isle,” entered the court and begged his Honour’s assis.ance 
to apprehend a inan who “had bascly deceived her and 
robbed her of her wdding-ring.” 

Applicant, who spoke the Dublin accent with extreme 
rapidity, said that she was a widow, and for some years 
had carried on a pretty tidy business in Dublin. A short 
time ago she became acquaiated with a middle-aged 
Euglishman, who was working near the Four Courts, 
aud soon he promised her marriage, and told her that as 
soon as they got to Kogland he would make her a happy 
woman. Last week he told her that he was ordered home 
at once, and if she wanted to be his wite she had better 
make haste. She accordingly got rid of her business and 
| disposed of all her traps, and follewed him to London. 
| She, however, soon found out, to her sorrow, after neaily 
all her money was gone, that he was a married man. 
| What was she to do—a lone woman in a foreign country ? 

Mr. Woolrych—What is it you want me to do? 

Applicant—I want you to apprehend bim, Sir, and 
punish the base deceiver. 

Mr. Woolrych—I[ am afraid I cannot help you. Has he 
btained an) thing from you illegally? — 

Applieans—On, yes, dir; he has obtained money from 
me, and got ine to sell ny goods, 

Mr. Woolrych—Where was that ? 

Applicant—In Dublin, Sir. A 

Mr. Woolrych- Then I can’t help you. Has he obtained 
| anything from you here ? 

Applicant— Ah, yes, to my sorrow. He has taken all 
| sorts of things from me. He is a base wretch, and instead 
| of being a single man he has a wife and three children. 
\ He told me be'wasasivgle man, Ob, what shallI do! 1 
have lost my old man’s wedding ring. I would not have 
lost that for the world. — 

Mr. Woolrych—How did he take that ? 

Applicant—Why, he stole it, ? 

Mr. Woolrych—Tell me how he took it. 

Applicani—Well, your Worship, when we were in our 
lodgings, close by the court, he forcibly took it off my 
fioger, and refused to give it me back again. ‘hat’s a 
robbery, I think, your Honour? 

Mr, Woolrych—Well I think it is, if what you say is 
true. The best plan is to give him into custody, 


lo 
| 


corner of defence of an untenable position. 

Two men, one a coachman in service, the other a 
saddler, engaged in a brawl at a tavern near a 
mews, Great indulgence in tho peculiarly offensive 
language common to the vulgar was displayed on 
eich side. The gaddler, enraged, slapped the 
coachman’s head twice with each of his open hands, 
and then ensued a struggle in which neither 
appeared to be injured. The coachman went to 
his attorney, who demanded an apology and the 
payment of £5 to a charity. The saddler refused 
the terms, and defended an action which came on 
for trial before a jury and Mr. Justice Byles. The 
jury awarded the plaintiff £30 for damages. Had the 
matter been tried before a magistrate tho result could 
only have been a fine of forty shillings Neverthe- 
less, we regard this verdict as in some degree retri- 
butive, as the saddler belonged to the class trom 
which jurymen are selected. Hach of the jurymen 
may be in turn liable to become the defendant in 
some such action, and thus the game goes on, to 
the great proiit of the deserving lezal practitioners, 
whose delight it appears to be to bring such matters 
as this for decision before the superior Oourts; and, 
of course, to the satisfaction of the public, who 
must consider the ealary of  highly-educated Judge 
to cast upon him the q uty uot of deciding, but of 
Presiding over, the decision of pothouse disputes. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 

PAGANS IN COURT. — Nedjid, 38, an Asiatic feaman, was 
Charged with stealing a bed, a mattress, two jackets, and 
other articles, the property of Sutou, a Chinaman, 

A great de! of interest was manifested in this case, in 
consequence of the peculiar manner of administering the 
oath to the prosceutor, which was done in the following | 
manner, through an interpreter :—The prosecutor held 
in his: wd @ common earthenware saucer, and, after the 
admi:| ‘cring of the oath, which was to the effect that | 
he wow swear by that saucer to speak the trata, and 
nothing but the truth, so help him Jos (God), he dashed | 
the saucer violently on the ground and it was broken into 
maby pieces, 

It Was clicived that he lived at New-court, Bluegute- 


Applicant—Thank you, sir, that I will immediately. 
She then hurriedly left the court. 


A SAD STorY.—A very respectable-looking man, named 
Seymour Churn, presenting the appearance of a man ina 
consumption, was paced ss = ber charged with assault- 

ng and serionsly wounding lis wile. 

, The police iujormed the magistrate that the wife was 
0 ill to atrend. 

Sergeant Brett said that at half-past eight on Tuesday 
night he was called to , Elizabeth-street South, Pimlico, 
and there saw a woman bleeding very much from the 
head, She said that her husband had inflicted the injury 
upon her with a stick. Witness immediately sent for a 
doctor, and then found the prisoner, and told him he was 
charged with ussaulting bis wife. He replied that he had 
struck her twice with a stick, that he had been in Sb. 
George’s Hospital and had just come ont, and, finding he 
owed 25s, rent, he went to his box to get a suit of clothes | 
to pledge in order to pay it, when he found they were 
gone, and subsequently discovered pawnbrokers dupli- 
cates to the amount of nearly £5. Finding his wife had 
done this, he was much agitated and struck her, 

Prisoner said that his wite had pawned his clothes, his 
children’s, and the furniture, till there was hardly bed or 
bedding left. If it had been done through necessity, he of 
course should have thought nothing about it; but it was 
not, for he allowed her plenty of moncy, and provided for 
her well while he was in the hospital; and when he came 
out, in his deplorable state of health, it was hard to find 
his children in such a condition and all his property dis- 
posed of. When he spoke to nis wife she much irritated 
him by her manner and reply, telling him that it was no 
business of bis, when he unhuppily siruck her with the 
stick, and now deeply regrettcd it. 

Mr. Arnold— What do you think 
What does she do with t! rg ? 

*risoner—Spends it in drink. 

Mir, Aine is a ead pity you lost yourself and struck 

these blow 


Prisoner- I am truly sorry. 
Mr. Arnold—The ceriilicate says the wounds are serious. 


Jrysipelas is very likely tu set in with & person in the habit 
bai inking’ ania she may die Should any fatal result 
occnr, you will be placed in a very serious position, You 
are remanded till this day week, but I will take one surety 
in £10 for you. © 

Locked up in default. 


to 


is the cause of this ? 


One day near the end of | Bran, about thirty years old, who, 


| Theis 
\ friends, 


| 
| 


| malt, 508, Co 664. ; oats, 188 to 45s.; rye, 34s to 33s, ; bean 


A PROPER SUBJECT VOR TEETOTALISM. — William 
’ although wearing a 
butcher’s slop, had about him appearances of respectability, 
Was placed at the bar before Mr. Norton, for examination 
on lemand, o4 a Charge of breaking into the dwelling- 


| house of William Avery, a journeyman carpenter, of 


Lambeth. 

When previously before the magistrate, the prisoner 
@ppeared tu be labouring under the effects of delirium 
treweus, and said he stould rather suffer any pwnish- 
then Girclose the names of his parents or his 
He now read a leugthy detence, iu which he 
protested his innocence of any felonious intention, 
but aduitted a long course of virsipation, and ovserved : 
“My ilouey being all gone | felt miserable. Had 
the horrors strongly upon me, and determined to 
comimic suicide; aud as night drew on became worse, 
and must have got upon, or tried to get on, some high 
building fur the purpose of dashing myself headlong duwn 
and killing myself; but i¢ seems Providence intertered in 
my beualt, and, instead of allowing me to commit so 
fearful a crime as velf-murder, guided me cn to the place 
where I was found.” He added that hé had been brought 
upto the musical profession, and that the last sum he 
squandered was over £70, 

3 Mr, Norton remarked that he was disposed to believe 
the prisoner's statement, and should discharge him; but 
hoped he would not lose a moment in taking the pledge 
and keeping it, 

The prisoner promised to do so, and was discharged. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Slits advices from the Continent being of a amore pacific nature, 
and a0 demand ioe 


National Securities, end p 
Consols, for / ‘y, have r 


Bonds b 
in tas gy 
On the whole, ths de 


iinove Pa er, 114, 

‘The supply of mo: 
increased, 
ae the annexed rates for Lhe best commercial payee :— 


1! for a-cummodation is steacy, 


Shirty Days’ Buls .. eo ee oe ¢} percent, 
Sixty Days’ .. or or oe oe 6k on 
‘’nves Months’ o “ 7~ aid " 
Four Monts’ - . oe. o 7h 1v 
Six Mouths’ .. - . ~ oe Th ” 


« On tho Continent money 


r full prices, w.th a fair 
cemand 


commen ts 


the inerees . 

Most oi toe foreign exclange: are at) ll in favour of this country, 
The +t.ck of bullion 1p Lue Bani of Frauce ie £7,36,000, 

Most Foreigu Securit es are soaewnat firmer ia price, but the 
Sinuu b Of busine # trausacted 1m them has been far from extensive, 
Braz lien Four-and-a- Hal: per Gants have bold at 874 ; Buenos Ayres, 
Detrred, 37; Kygyptiva Seven per Cents, 13}, Greek. 2/§ ; Ditto, 
Coupons, If; Mexican Three por Coats, 4.9. New Grane lah 
D.tu, Defsreud, sj; Yeruy an Fuur-and-a-Half pec Cents, 1) 
Porvuguere Three per Cea! ; Russian Five poe Ceuts, 15.2, 
Intro, 1852, Seg; vittro, Ke -a- Ualt per Cants, 8745 > 
Deferred, 453 ; Litto. Pa s 3 Dito, Ceti 
Old Six per Cor FY 8, 714; Dito, 1802, by 
Small, 64; Vevezuela ' Cents, Zo ; Ditto Six per Ceat , 59; 
and Lialisn Bive per Cesta, beg. 

Join.-ctock Bauk Shore, have been Cealt in to a moderate extent, 
and prices, slmost general.y, have ruied ficm:—Alliance have 
marked 46}; Uiito, New, 324; Auylo-Au-trian, 5] ye Australasia, 
7 Bauk of Ouwg., 3); Back of Woles, 1th; British North 
uerieav, 48); Coucered of India, Austraiza, and China, 449; 
New, 73; Ucnvolidnted, 10}, Contice tal, $45 2nglish ana 
13}; Luglisn, S bh, and Australan Cnartered, 2:45 
t h and Swedi h, 6, ropesan, 9); Uindostwn, Chiaa, aud 
Japan, 00}; Lo perial, giperinl Gttoma: 8}; London aad 
Bre walsan, $44; London, Ba-noa Ayros, wat River Plats, 51; Loudon 
Birmingts fad scuth staffordsiure, 13; London Cuar.ercd of 
Austra ta, 25; London and County, 5. $ ex div. and cx new ; Londoa 
Joint-Stuck, 384; London and Weatmunster, + Metropelivun and 
Provircisl, 244; Midlond, 44; Orental, 64); South Australia, 40; 
Unie n of Atistratia, Sew fooue, 31; and Union of London, it. 

The Market ior Colonial Goverument Securities has been rather 
quist. Canada Six por Cents have realised 162; Ditto Bive per 
Conta, 88}, New Souch Wa es Five per Je 1s, 99); New Zealand siz 
per Cects, 10s} ; acd Victoria 5.x per Cents, 110g. 

la Miscellaneous Securtiies only moderate butioess has beeo 
transa ted, Aoglu-Meaican Mint Shares pave u arked 18; Com- 
mercial Union lasurance, 104; Coatract Corporation, 5) , Urystal 
Palas, Sx per Cent Deventures, 113; D.scount Corporation, 10} ; 
Kast Jndia Irrigation sud Coual, 4; Egyptian Commercial aud 
‘Trading, 4g; tlectsic Telegraph, 106) «x div.; General Creait and 
Finance of Lonvon 7f «x div,; Loternational Financia Society, 
1424; Joiut-etock Discount, 63; London Finaucisl Associativa, 
ex div. and ex new; Lomdoau Gesersl Oauibas, 2); London 


transacted ; prizes have, however, ruied firm, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

Cors EXCHANGE.—The supplies of English wheat on sale thid 
week have Leeu only inoderate. Most of the fectors have been firm 
iu their demoncs ; but the trade bas ruled very inactive, ab about 
etationary prices, In doating cargoes of grain very little bas been 
passing, at Jate rates. Fiue bariey has pe duced quite as much 
tmonuey as of late. In griading and distilling sorts very litte 
bas born do‘ng, at barely previous quotations, Malt has moved of 
slowly, yet peices have been supported. No change has taken place 
in he value of oats; bat the sae fer both beans and peas has 
rathet improved, Tue tiour wade has been fer from active, on 
Lormer Ue raat 

Exoutsu Ougsrency.— Wheat, 4%. to 478. ; barley, 24s. to 384, ; 

a ae to 
41s.; peas, 32a. to 378. per quarter ; flour, 274, to 40a. par 2801) 

CATTLE,—Faic average supplies of fst stock have been on sale. 
The demand has en far from active; nevertheless, prices have 
been well sappor et ;—seef, from 3s. 3'. to 5s,; mutton, 4: to oa. ; 
veal, 40. 24, Lo 58, 2d.; and pork, 3s, od, to 4s, 64 per 81d. to sink the 
offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENMNALI,—These markets bave been well 
supplied with cat, aud the demand hasruled ioactive, as f -liows ;— 
Beet, from 3s, to 44. 4d.; muta, 34, Gd to ts, Sd; veal, 3x Bd. to 
4s. 84.; and pork, 3s, 4. to 4s. 6d. pec S1b, by the carcass, 

Tea.—This market is steady, a. about previjus rates. Advices 
from Chins stat. tha’ the exports to dace amouuiet ty 93,5 0,000 lp, 

SUG 4*.—Mos: raw qualities are in moderate requect, at about last 
wook’s curreacy. Toe stock is 69,954 tous, asatast 56 429 tons last 
year. Refinea goods rule steady, at 035. per owt, for common brown 


8. 

“Ourrst. —The market has a firm appearance, and the quotations, 
generally, well supported, Stock, 10,193 tons, against 7387 tuns 
in 1863 


Hice.—A fair amount of busisess is doing in most qualities, at 
previous rates, ‘The stock is 53,505 tors, agalast 61 285 tons. 

Provisions.—Lrish butter sells slowly, at about previous rates, 
Fine fore:iga is tulerably firm, at 248. per owt. Bacon is commanding 
rather more money. Watoctord, on voard, is worth 58s. to 606, per 
ewt. Hams and lard support last weeh’s currency, with a tair 
demand, 

'TALLOW.—Only a limited business is doing for the time of year, 
Prices, however, ave steady. P. Y. C., on the spot, dus. 6d. per cwt, 
Snook "10,880 eamka, ogainet 45,845 ditto last year, lough fat, 2. 14d, 

r Sib. 

Peis. Linseed oil is in fair request, at £35 58, to £35 108, per ton 
on the spot. iap» is selling at from £38 153. to £41 108, ;_ olive, 
£53 to £59; and fine palo, £35, Breach turpeatine, 74s. to 7 is. 6d. 
rowk 
PE viniTs.—Vey little is doing in rum, at about previous quotations, 
Proof Kast India, 1s 6d. v0 1s. 7d. ; proof Leewar.ls, 1s. 7a. to 1s, 8d, 
per gellon. Braney moves of steadily, at full prices. In grain 
sol at very litte is doing. 
“HAY AND STRAW.— Meadow hay, £3 to £4 53,; clover, £4 to 
£5 10a, ; aud straw, £1 2s. to £1 10s, per load, 

CoALs— Best houwe coals, 184 6d. to 194. ; weoonds, 16s, to 176. ; 
Ide Go, vo 14s. 6d.; and manufacturers’, 13s. to 155, per ton. 

Hurs.—The demand for mo t kinds is iuac ive. Prices, however, 
are supported, They range irom 80s, to 180s, per cwt. 

Woo. —T e qua tity of colonial wool o. hand for the nu xt 
pubiic rales amounts to 38,125 baies, Oa the whole, the murket is 
stn 
: Porarors —The supplies are extensive, and the demand is in- 


active, at from 19a, to 10s per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Fe orvany 19. 

PANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED,—SM. SHIELD, Be'yrave-road, 
and New Bridge-street, Blsekiriars, shipowner,—J. FRANIS, 
Boiford, builder, -R. A. FARMAB, M unt-street, Lambeth, chemist, 

BANKRUPTS —A, CUKLIS, Vid Keat-road.—J. BUX, Marsh- 
gate-lane, Stratford, brickmaker,— M, DE GUL et DOLIVaAREZ, 
Claremont-squete, Pentouvilie.— J. ORCHARD, Regent-street, 
draper.—J. Bul TTON, King-street, Camde .-towo, licensed dealer in 
taa.—3 BENNELT, Sydney-rtreet, Brompton, tavior.—W. EDNEY, 
Ludgste-stree’, City, bootmaker — NNELL, Driffivid-roid, 
id Ford-read, Bow, dealer in timber on commission —-J. R. 
HOOKER, Northfle t —A. WINFIELD, Sorattage, near Is'eworth, 
carpenter. — R. CALESS, Grove-road, Wimbledon, plamber, — F. 
GLANVILLE, Bensir gion, Oxfordshire, licensed vietu aller, — R. 


| Yerucusb, Laie of Wight, stoue merchant,—2, DU TeeREAL 


SMITH, Southwaik mews, Praed-street, Paddington, cactle dealer. 
J. PACIFLGO, Cannon-street-rond, St, Geome’s ia-the-hast, photo- 
wrap bie artial . LARGE. Pomova-place, Par-on's-groen, coach 
maker's foreawao.—W,W STERLING, Amwell-stieet Cie ken well, 
jew ller.—F. DAVIS, Alcester, Warwickshire, Lesdle-soourer.— 
BM LINDWALL, ‘Trt ity-romd, Ro-herbitne, eerk —J KKO 


, 


Nearly the whole of the imports of the precious metals have ben | 
Gisp red oc to the Bank of Woglnd; hence, the stock is steadily on | 


Devonshire-place, Edgware-road, schoolmaster.—B. B. WOOD, 
Clyde-terrace, Cotton-atreet, Limehouse, Jighterman.—N. LEVY 
ard J. KACKRAL, Artillery-s.reet, Bisbopagate, whol sale clothiers, 
A S(tIBBLaGs, Osvaid’t-place, Milor's-lane, Vauaball, cabdriver, 
G. A. SIMLLUK, Chandos-road, Stratford New Towu.—H. TAYLOR 
Barking. ship! u lder —W. ‘L. COLEMAN, Wiuchester.—J. C, WEBB, 
Prince of Wales-road, Kentisn Towo, ciere.—T. WARREN, 
Beomell’e-road, Clapham, hat ran urer.— M. LOW, Basingnall- 
slivet, merchant —W, GRIFFITH ham, boot manu'scturer, 
SJ, POOL, Soicheston, Leices' aris T L_ POOL, Botcheston, 


Lotewstersh.ce, farm badiifi—J. M. UC hGks8, Liverpool, draper — 
MAKY NN POOL, Bu testo. & iosterbira—D. LESSER, 
Birmingham, bovidesier.-H. L&23 ek, Statlordshire, rill 
oxnaacturen |. DENN ait, Sol) ton-on-Stour Worcestershire 


builder.—M. ALLEN, L 
Lrio ster, pork-pie nia 
Ashorittle, S mer etshire 


sorser of musix—E, ADOOLK, 
~. Bre on, draper.—J. PERRY, 
J. W. MASON, Marrick, near 
Michinond, Yorkslire, ces im holy ordera—J. C. RAMSDEN, 
Bradiond, Yorkshire, ree ker—W. Wisk, Northallerwon, sauce 
Jute FORK", Bootle, cuer Liverpoul, licecs @ victualler,— 

+ Adswood, nor ftockpors, btrichwaker.— W. P. 

Y, Droyincen, pear Manchester, siik-dver. -—- T, 

Pex VAL, Latehford, Cheshire, cowkeeper,—H. BRADSHAW, 
urnley-wood, near Hurley, cot o. manufactur r,—W. G@. 
LeL ELON, Slueids, ebipswaer.—J. DRYDEN, Norton, 
vs, farm r.—W. THOR”, West tHartlepool, fish- 
moover —W, BUN 1, Nuncaton, Warwickshire, licensed victualler.— 
K, GUIME, title Bo toa, Leccashire, ragéealer —W. APPLE- 
YARU, Sh fvla,  fisnmonger, — H. HAKWOUOD, Hanesworst, 
inc Shflicid, greengrocur.— J. MOLYNEUX,’ Salfo.d, wool 
Ktracto.— W, HELIS, Salford,—L. C, WILLIS, Salford.— 
J, sIMISTER, Hulme, Lancathiee, dealer in muk —S. WHITE, 
Neath, Gamorgansbire, grover,-J, SPREADBURKY, Chelveabam, 
dealer in wines. — Kh. PROSERT, Che tenbam, booteioser.—M. 
BURGESS, South Wilham, Lincolnshire. baver—J MATTHEWS, 
Bryomeur, Brecknockshire iankeeper.—J, RODGERS, Wath-upon- 
Destue* cemahles bla Tere KLDGWAY, Maltby, near 
 therham, mason, iB, Lancaster, jo E — 

E. MOUKES, ‘eden el Mie 
ptraiford, near Man 
ceal.r in iron.—G,. 


tha 


a ctvd 


+, commision 
ON, Birming- 
CRO33, Nottingham, 


| J. CHARLESWORTH, Harnoley, grecer.—W, H. ABBOTT, Newark- 

uyou-Lrent, tubaccouiss—W. & HULL, Whiteash, Warwickehire, 

surveyor,—J. Pit Ca loon-apon- Crent, Notunghamshire, boot- 
maker - J. W "UN, Horsley Woodhouse, Derb avire, nail manu 

| fae ures. ENLLUUWS, Dudley, grcer—s, SALISBURY, Karl 

j Saiton, Lovcestershire, saddier.—S. LANAY, jan, Norwich, aoe 
couniant, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—-A. ABENDR TH and CO., Gias- 
gow inerchauts —W. COLLINS, Aberdecn. mechanis,.— R. SELLAR 
‘tun ly, Abe-doea-hire, tarmer.—A, BIUTHWICK, Aberceen 
dyer.—J. M'KLL LOR, Ayr, covuk, 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULU&D.--R, BROWS 
shire, coal 1 t. 

BANKKU 


» Becdtord, Yorke 


Kham, nurseryinan.—f, KA LZYNSTEIN, Queen- 
» Sho, Victuale.—C. 8. LARGS#, Pomona-place, Parson’s- 
Kreen, couchmaker's toremun.—ANNLEC, DICKY, Dyer’«-buildings, 
Holborn, schovluaistres.—s, HAN DFURD, Greville-etreet, Somers- 
town, macine-sto.e doder—W. J. JENKINS, Bonchureh, Isle of 
Wight, baker, —J, GASKELL, Tuornhaugh, Northamptonshire, 
farmer.—W. HARKIS, Higa-street, Shorcaiteh, baker. — a, 3. 
‘UMNE, Mou t-suret, G.osvem r-rquare.—L, LANGMEAD, 
Svadrsteeet, Pecknam, svoomake,— MARY COR, Dove court, 
id Jerry, general sbopmeper.—A. D, KIDD, Wood-a reet, 
City, bonne.-aker —W, HASTINGS, Old Keut-road, carpenter.— 
W. JORDA Gannon-street West, coal merchant. — J. CasH, 
Harrow, builder.—U. PASK, Aldenbam-terrace, Uld St. Panuras- 
road, paluter.—J. STANDING, Kent-street, Southwark. hoo» dealer, 
Db, VICKEN, Newmarket, coal imerchan .—J. FEW, Queen-street, 
Heokuey-road, b er ell r,—D. FAULKNER, Abingaon, butcher.— 
T. W. SAWYER, Kentou-roat south, Hackuey, vaker.—N. LEVY 
wod J, CHACKRaM. Actilers-strect, Kussop-ga'e. clothiera—T. 
Ki TCHEN, sen, Wiliow-walk, Curtain-road, — J. BsLLLON, 
Prebend~ troei, Lsliogton, wavchmaker --'l. WALTON, jun, Liver- 
pool, catle-desler,—J. BAG IOLL, Moxley, Staffo dehire. — J, 
JN KS, Eliesmero, vou tinary surgeon —3, COOMBES, Birmioghaw, 


vi-cial Maria», 34 ex iy ; Mauritius Land, Creai, aud Agewy. 2; | dcapor—tev. J. M. MAXWELL, Norwell, Notts—H KRAXCIS 
Mercantile Credit, 12, Na dooal Disvouut, 14 ex new ; Ocean | Blewgyd, broker.—F, MYUO.K, Ipstones, S:afforcsbire, grocer.— 
Marine, IS} ex civ.; Boyal Mat! sieam, S95 Société Finasecial | &. A, OENNY, Coeltenham,—J. LEWIS, Carmaurcthen,—J. DIXON, 
@Hgy pte. 14) Thames aud Mersey Marae, 7; and Caivereal | Morley, cloth menutacturer—R. BRUIMAGOMB . Frithe'svock, 
Moriue, 5. . - De voushite, yeoman—G. A. WALKEK, Liverpool, shipbroker.— 

tu the Railway Share Market only @ moderate business hus been | f.W. EDMONDS, Everion, cooper.—P.’ M'EV NNEy, Liverpool, 


wheelwright,—H, L, MAW, Livorguo.—MAKY MURROW, Bootle, 


Lesrowsbire, milliwer,—E, EULIS, Garth, Carnervonshire, sb’ 
} builuer.—W. CARn, Carimel, Laccashire, buichor.—J, BO 7 Due 
| Mauobester, wood va'ner.—K. BH. OLDHAM, earrier—T, FOWLER, 
sSaliord, brewer,—J. NLGHE'NGALE, Macel sfield, manu'ac- 


turer.—W, H. HAMLYN, Manchest'r, d-aler in ale—H, HEAP, 
flaley, becwor,—H, BALNTON, tandsworth, provision-dealer.— 
T. HULMEs, Astou-jux a-Birminguem, pork butcher,—C, G. 
COLLYK, Aston New Town, Warwickshire j iner.—R. BAIRD, 
Birwi«gham, aasi tany warchousemau.—J. BUMWORD, sirming- 
| ham, tailor—H. BRISBAND, Colesuul.—T Cc, PUDDEPHATS, 
Laton, Bediordehire, beker—W. WARE, Tunstall, frnitdeal r— 
L, LEIGH, Yarmouth, Isie of wight—M. W. TUDSBURY, 
Staveley, V rb, shire, hairdre»er —J. FOX, Brverley, wheelwrignt. 
W. THOMPSON, Bi-hopwesrmouth, grocer.—T. INGLIS, - 
chester,—G, UKAHAM, Durham, smith —J, GUPFLN, Lowestoft, 
wheelwright —J, # EDLEY, Newcastie-uader-Lyme, coacnmaker.— 
i, HUGUARD, sapper, tweaticth Company Koyal Eogineers — 
W. KENWOsSTHY, Manchater, waresouseman,— W. WOOD, 
Loftnouse, Yorkshire, saditler.— W. BUCK Ut, Latoester, journey- 
man mechavic—J, MBLHLEY, Hoyland, Yorkshire, licensed 
victualler—H, SMITH, Swetling, Suifuix, farrier.—T. BROUKES, 
Halesowen, machinut.—G. BROWN, Westbroawich, vrewer.—J. 
WILKEs, Wolverhamoton, groer.—S, SWANN, Oiduam, grocer'a 
assistant, — J. MURKIS, Crivkhowel, ionkeeper. — D. Sonus, 
Y-talyfera, shoemak-r, -J.ELLisON and T. HALLAM, 
miliwrights ~J KNIGHT, Fortune- well. Island of Porwand, tailor, 
W. BLAGBROUGd, Halitex, sew.ng-ins hine maker,— E. POWELL, 
Mold, maven, ©, THUMAS, Singsvon, Hants, bui der—O. ADAMS, 
Sastoourna—E MORMKIS. Chester.—J, W. ISHERWOOD, Saltord.— 
W. LAMB, Brightou.—‘. MURVILY, Whitehaven, Jabourer.—R, 
VIVIAN, St. Beveokx, Cornwa'), miue agent.—J. BIRCH. Bloxwich, 
blacewwith—R. WALKSR, Bolton-by-ilvlland, Yorkshire, butter- 
min,—U. N. NORTH, Harcourt, Leatuer-lans, Diersellar. — 1, 
KEYNOLDS, Ty nrchoel, farmer. 

SCOTCH SSQUESCRATIONS,—D. M'CONNELL, Baltersan 
M-ios, Ayrshire, tarumer.—W. HERON, Ediobargh, wholesale 
woollea merchant.—W. M'CONNELL, M'‘vrinolestun, Ayrshi 
farmer.—J. CHALMERS, Upper Au‘dtown, Banffshire, Minn lrempait J 
RK. LKVINE and W, BKYCE, Port Dundas, maaufacturiog chemists, 
K. M‘CUNNELL, Bridgemul, Ayr-hire, farmer, 

M*® ARTHUR SKETOHLEY will appear 

atthe EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New a 
iainment, entitied PARIS, and MRS. BROWN AT THE PLAY, 
EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at Eight, and Saturday 
Mornings at Three. Soalis, 31.; Second Seats, 26. ; Gallery, Is. Tho 
Box-offi-e at the Hal wil be opsm between the hours of Eleven 
and Five daily. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
WHAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL in their con- 
wequeaces thea neglected Coughs and Colds? The first aud best 
remedy is Keating s Cough Lozenges eld ia Boxes Is. 1jd, and 
Tins, 2s, 94. each, by Thomes Keating, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


E OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—Enjoy ment of Life, 
Wun the blood is pure, its circulstion perfe:t, and the 

nerves in good order, we are weil. Laer — Fone ® marvellous 
wer in ccuring these great secrets of health purifying, regu- 

Sans. and carengibealng both flaids aod solids, } betes 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A Gentleman 

Br ears tormented with Corns will be to afford 

otners ‘the wsformation by whieh he obtained take oie removal 

in a thort period, without pain or any kind of inconvenience, 

Forward aidress ou @ stamped envelope to W, GOODALL, Kaq., 
Epsom, Surrey. 


AGE’ WOODCOUK’S WIND PILLS— 


Toese Pills have no Ww obtained a world-wide a 
| th most effeetual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, on, 
at 


Dilionnees, oad acne sated ccm ainte. Of all Vou tur-, 
In. 14a. Sd; or free we 4 33 mamps, fro 
D Woodeosk, Chemist, Linosin. bd “i toms, Tove 
QUGHS and COLDS are instantly relieved 
by DR. LOCICK'S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
___Prics Is, Iya. and 28,94. por box, of all rage ists, 


| (VOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 

J Moeticine now ia we among all classe: of 80 ‘isty for Lndi- 
gestion, Giltous, Liver, aud Stomach Complaints — Prey ared only 
by James Cockte, 18, New Ormond-siree’, #ni sold by ali Medicine 
Veud.ts, iu boxes, at la Id, te. 94, da od, and Lig, 
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EST’S QUESTIONS RELATING TO 
THE THEORY OF MUSIC. New Edition, limp cloth, 24, 
Used by all Teachers, 


pas LITTLE PRINCE QUADRILLE, dex| 


Pianoforte. By STEPHEN GLOVER. Price 4s. 


HIRD GRATUITOUS EDITION _ of 

ROBERT COOKS and C0.'3 THEMATIC CATALOIUE of 

recently published Vocal Music, giving the first four bars, with 
words, of each song. 


HE LIQUID GEM. New Song, vy the 
Composer of * Her bright «mile haunts me still.” 
London | ROBERT Cocks “and CO,, New Burlington-street ; all 
Musicsellers. 


OOSEYS’ MUSICAL and DRAMATIC 
REVIEW, a new Weekly Journal of Music and the Drama. 
Pablished every Saturdsy Price Next Peony, 13 3 pages. poate ze be 
end Musics-lier x 
=e "SE in nnd On and Boosey and sons, Holles-street. 


I NUMBER OF 
me se gn a DRAMATIC REVIEW, 
Saturday, March 5, Price One Penny, 


ALF PRICE,—AIl Music sent post-free at 


half the published price, 
Fosrgex and KING, 16, Hanover-strest, Regent-street, W. 


ENIS DUVAL: an Unfinished Story 
by the late os, bt ae is commenced in the 
1 MAGAZINE for M4 . 
conmene Smit, ELpeR, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


Ready this day, One Shilling (No. 51), the 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE 
(for MARCH). 
ith an Illus'ration by Frederick Walker, anda Portrait of the 
late Mr. Thackeray, engraved on steel, from a drawing by Samuel 
Laurence, 


Contents : 

Denis Duval. (With an Illustration and a Portrait of the Author.) 
Chapter 1.—The Family Tree, 

IL.—The House of Sayerne. 


+ ILL—The Travellers. 
‘The Two Aspects of History, 
‘The Theatr: in China, 
Sentence o Death Resorded. 
The Smull Houre at Allingt n. 
Chapter LV,—Not very fie fie after all. 
* LVI—Showing how Mr. Crosbie became again a 


Happy Man. 
»  LYVII.—Lilian Dale vanquishes her mother, 
Phosphorus and Civilication. 
The Fashion of Furniture. 
The Forest of Ersex. 
Notes of the Late Campaign on the Punjaub Frontier. 
Margaret Denail’s History. (Annotated by her Husband.) 
Chapter X(LI.— Lisabeth's Letter, 
XIV,—The Parabie of the Sword. 
XV.—Old Hopes and New. 
Sautu, ELpER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Ready this dey, Part III., price 6d, ; per post, 8d., 


ALZIELS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 


ENTERTAINMENTS. With Illustrations by J. E 


MILLAIs, R.A., and others, 
London: WAkp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


” 
” 


Ready this dey. 
DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH, 
HE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, No, |, 


One Penny, 
London ; WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street, 


Now ready, No. fT L, to be continued Weekly, price One Penny, 
HE ANECDOTE LIBRARY, 


consisting of Anecidote:, original and selected, ancient and 
translated 


modern, Eaglish and from all languages, 
: ae omas. Wuit&, Publisher, 80, Fleet~street. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TWICE LOST.” 
Just ready, and to be had at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. feap, cloth, 


price 12s., 
janes TRIAL, A Tale, By S, M, 
Author of ‘* Twice Lost,’"&c. 
VirTvE Brornesks and Co., 1, Amen-corner, 


One Shilling, 
THE SPRING FASHIONS, 
HE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ 
MAGAZINE OF FASHION for MARCI contains the latest 
Fashions, as approved by the most eminent artistes, Beautifully 
coloured Steel Engravings, Cut-paper Models, and minute descrip- 


tions of cach plate, By post, 13 stamps. 
Lon A+: B. BEAKy, 421, Strand, 


W. ®,,FERBAND, Esa. M.P,—FUN in 


PARLIAMENT, The Sonz of the Pen. Mod«ra 
Augustus + or, the Lie of a Lifetime. The orough by the Sea, he, 
In FUN this week. One Penny, Every family should read FUN. 


Now rady, price ls, by post 13 stampa, 


R. YEARSLEY'S WORKS ON THE EAR, 
1, On Throat Deafness, 2. On the Artificial Tympanum. 
3. On a New Method of Treating Discharges frem the Far. Thee 
pamphlets are reprinted from the Author's larger work, ** D.afncss 
Practically Ilustrated " (Sixth Edition), price te. 
CauRcuiLy, New Burlingeton-street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SORAPS, in immense 
variety, comprising Serip'ursl and secular snbj»ts f om 
tre best masters; animal studics, and academicel stuci:s of tbe 


female fi »  Prica Is. cach, or ils, per diz. List seut on 
receipt of stamp. The trade supplied. i 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London, E.C 


RMS and CRESTS found Free of Charge. 
“Sent Name and County.” Plain Sketch, with heraldic 
Description on Certificate, 28, 6d. ; ditto in Heraldic Colours, 5s. ; 
carefully traced from the valuable records in the British Museum, 
&e. Painting on Card or Vellum for framing, 12s, 64, to 504, Arms 
Creats, Monograms, Cy, or any device designed or sketched for 
needlework, &e. Steel Dies for ttamping note-paper, &c., in first 
style. Paper and Envel stamped in old, silver, or colours, All 
the newest designs tn Brommnubines, Invitation, At-Home Nete-, 
Wedding Cards, &e. 8; ni and Price-list free. on application 
to NECK BROTHERS, the Hereidie Odice, 42, Poultry, Cheapside, 
London, &.C., Engravers to her Majeaty's Government. 
RAMES FOR “LITTLE RED RIDING- 
HOOD."— Handsome Maple and Gilt Frames, 2 in. 


Haportaton, at GHO. KERS, 37, Trorydeae rin Martia‘:- 
my 
CASE OF STATIONERY, 


UINEA 
fi fine Ni * 
Rod, nda taf uta” ten See Pate 


on note paper. No die required.--SAUNDERS, Stationer, 21 
Hanway-strest, Oxford-street, London, W. a 
or an Allowance of £6 Week while laid 
injury caused tad up by 
OF ANY KIND, 
at Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


£100 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
ACCIDE: 

whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, F'shing, or 

For Particulars apply to the Ones, Os 4 rae and oh, 


1 
ba, 64. Tn ed ta 2 Orders ti te he wowar arden 
|. 6d, a. amour *. Ben’ 
paid—BARR and SUGDEN, Seed pn BH 12, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 


HEELER and WILSON’S PRIZE- 
MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES, with 
all recent improvements and additions, formieg te most perfect 
Machines for every description of household and manufacturing 
work. Instraction, gratis to every purchaser, lustrated pro- 
Bpectus erat Trea, 
Officen ted Sale-roome, 139, Regent-street, London, W. 


HOMAS’S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 

for Private Family Use, Dressmaking, &c. They will Hem, 

Bind, Bratd, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c, Ilnstrated Catalogues ang 

Samples of the Work m»y be had on application to W. F. THOMAS 
and CO., 66, Newgate-street ; and Kegent-circus, Oxford-street. 


O THE LADIES OF ENGLAND.—Miss 
TALBOT, thirty years Lady's-maid tn the highest 

E gland, Paria, and Spain, will forward full ¢ secetan Ange hes 

and beautiful art of getting up the Fave and Eyes in the saoet bril- 

liant style, wich other aE for the Toilet, Standing unrivalled, 

24 stampa.—Aadreas, Miss F. E. Talbot, Foikingham, Lincolnshire, 


SPRING 
et PETER ROBINSON'S, 
embracing every novelty in Britth and Forviga Manufacture 
suitabie for present aud approaching Leavun, 


at prices varying from 135. 60, & 3 gaiees, 
Patterns fron Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


EW DRESSES, 


EW CHENE SILKS, at 2} guineas, 
PETER ROBINSON calls the special attention of Jadics to 
this new purchase of pretty, cheerful Chénés and self-coloured 
Satin Bars, all at the above price the Full Dress of 14 yards, 
Patterns free.—P. Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford~street. 


HECKS AND PLAIDS, at £1 7s, 64, 
Fancy Gros de Suez, 2 guineas. 
ine Pra ree Pat hes 
Patterns frees P. ROBINGON, 103 to 108, Oxierdcatzeet, W. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LACK SILKS, 18s, 9d. Full Dress, 
Rich Fancy Silke, 
origin: £2, for | guinea the Dress, 
Rich Moire Antiques, ali sili, 
worth 44 guineas, for 62 10a. 
J , Chéné, Pekin, Rich Glacé, and 
eich Gros-Grain Imperial Silke, 
94 guineas, worth at least £4, 
Stock of W. Cutler, of Luton, 


now selling 2 
NICHOLSON and AMOTT’S CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 
61 and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


ILKS,—PATTERNS 
New Winter Glacé Checks, 


£1 7a, 64. for 13 yards. 
Light new Coloured Glacés, 


£1 1%. 6d. for 12 yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


FREE. 


NICKERBOCKER LINSEYS, 


Patterns free. 
ch Poplins and Merinos, 


Fren 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
PERBRA CLOA K 8, 
one Fuincs, 
in White and Fancy Fabrics. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 
9 50 YARDS COLOURED GLACE SILKS, 
narrow widths, all at le, 4$d. per yard, extraordinarily 
cheap Ovlours—Vioiet, b, Green, Cuir, Maze, ac. Patterns sent 
post-free.—N1ICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, Sc. Paul’s-churchy ard, 
yal 00) YABDS NEW SILKS for the 
’ coming Spring—many new Co ours and Designa. 
Aiso, several lots of last year's styles, from 1a, 11d, to 3a. 6d, per 
yara, 200 patterns, showing the variety, sent post-free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 and 52, St. ’aul's-churchyard. 
100 PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
All the New Coloured Silks, piain and figured, from 
1 guinea the Dress, Moire Antiques from 2 guineas. Warranted all 
pure Silk.—NIOCHOLSON’S, 50 vo 52, St. Faus's-churchyaro, 
EWELL and CO,’S8 BALL and EVENING 
ROBES.—A beautiful assortment of Tarlatan, Tulle, Gaze-de- 
‘Tirsue, are now ready for the Season. 9.0 Soufflée Tarlatan Robes 
at 128, 9d. each, 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho, W, 
MOIBES ANTIQUES,—SEWELL and CO. 
have the largest Selection of Spitalfield; Moire Antiques, in 
Whice, Biack, and ail the New Colours, at 14 guiness the Full Drese, 
COMPTON HUUSE, 
Frith-atrect, and Old Compton-street, Soho, W. 
A B Y L I N &E YN, 
one third less than usual prices, 
One of the largest and choicest Stocks in London, 
at ADLEY and CO.’S, 6 and 70, Bishopagate-atreet, City, Makers and 
Designers of Infants’ Robes, Cloaks, Pelisges, Bassinettes, 
Boys’ Suits, &o. 


NDER LINEN FOR FAMILY USE, 
for Ladies and Children of all Ages, 
equal to best home-made work, 
and less than present bare cost of materials, &c., 
at ADLEY and CO., Manufacturers, 69, 70, Bishopsgate-street, City. 


AST YEAR'S MUSLINS, GRENADINES, 
MOUAIRs, SILKS, &c., at half the original cost, 
Pavterna free 


that requires no sewing, and, if reversed, can be used for many 
phen pasyoees. To be had of all Drapery ; and at 23, Birchin- 
ane, KC, 


CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 
fINHE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 


for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations was 
awarded to A, SALOMONS, Wholesale Man: 
35, Otd Change, &.C. 


jufacturer, 


QUANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
104, 6d., 15a. 6d., and 21s, 
KE. PHILPOTS, 37, Piccadilly. 


()NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 


18e, 6d., 214., and 25s. 6d, 
K. PHILPOIT, 37, Piccadilly, 


EMMA or JEWELLED JUPON, 
9a, 6d., 12°, 64.,and 15a. 6d. 
E, PHILPOPT, 37, Plocadilly. 
UBBELL’S SANSFLECTUM 


CRINOLINE. 
Sold Kverywhere. 
For wholesale and shipping only, 34, Moor-lane, Fore-stract, City, 


HE S8MEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
*SOMMIER TUCKER.” 


Price from 25a. 
Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable M: 
‘ternational 


lention given to 
Bedding of any description at the In! Kxhibition, 1862, 
Me Ae Clase 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 
No, 2014, say — 


The Sommier Tucker is * 

7 Aas = ee pars solid, very healthy, and 
“ A combination as aa it is ‘ad 

“* A bed aa healthy as it is contests 


Te be obtained of most respetable Upholsterers and Bedd: 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Manufacturers, Wm, Smee 
Sona, Finsbary, London, H.C. 


APER AGE !—PAPER COLLARS, Plain 
ancy Patterns, 2d., 4d., and 6d. per dozen (post-free, 1 

extra) ; ls. 6d, #8, 64,, 3a. 54 , and Sa. per prone (post-fnce, pried 
Seecee wants, Gamble and — ae stamps, -ARTHUR 
High q nc p Stationer and Toy Importer (Patentee), 304, 


HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS are 
celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six for 39s, ; very 
fine, six for 458, Instructions for self-measurement poat-frea, 
R. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, E.C, 


EAP-YEAR BOUQUET, 


PLESSE and LUBIN,—Distilled by command of our Lady 
Patronerses, 1 x he 
in Leap Year they have choose, 
‘The men no charter to wished, bape 
Phe oe LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 3, New Bond-street, 


IMMEL’S ROSE-WATER CRACKERS, 
each of which contains a small Rose-water Fountain. Anew 


and amusing device for Bali Sup; and Evening Parties, 2a, 
dozen.— Eugene Rimmel, 96, bess ane 24, Cornhill, London, sd 


OWLAND®S KALYDOR, 
An Oriental Botanieal Preparation, 

This Royally patronised and Ladies-esteemed Specific realises a 
Heal hy Purity of Complexion and a Sof ness and Delicacy of Skin. 
Soothing, couling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous 
Eru want Discolorations, Price 4s, 6d and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
- ST pat ison oe aud Perfumers. Ask 
nicious articles under the name of “ se — 


” 


: . r 
ENDERS, STOV 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyera of the above ure requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. RURTON’S SOW- 
| ROOMS, ‘Toev cont-in sueh on assortment of FEN OER? STOVAS, 
KANGUS, CHIMNEY-PIfCkS, F/ RE-LRON;, and GsNKRAL 
IKONMONGEKY, as capnot be appr.ached elsewhere, ei hee for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitences of wor! ibip. 
Bright stoves, with ormoulu ornaments, £3 15s, to £33 10s, ; bronzed 
fenders, with standarcs, 7s. t> £5 128,; steel fenders, £3 3a, to 
£11; ditto, with rich ormoulu ornaments, from £3 3: to £18; 
chimney-p eces, from £1 88. to £100 ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d_ the set 
to £1 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER ey epeciasansnt to HRA. 


VOR, 
| Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers; Tea Trays, 
Fed Cettles ; Clocks, ‘Table Cutlery, Bath, ‘Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteais, x, Bedroom, inet 
Furniture, &c, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
Large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 1a. 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-yard, 


London. 
ILITABY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s, 
each, Oak Case, containing the following ~~ 

IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
ve Brought forward, 

Tavy spoon 
1 Pair sugar tonge .. 
2 Sal o 
1 Butcer knife 
6 Table knives oa 
6 Cheese ditto .. 
Pair of meat carvers — 
Pair of chicken carvers 
ivory-handle steel 
Oak cheat 7 


PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
LS 


—Smeonwn te 


ecoooccococoon 
woccooascof 
ecccocococco® 
Ona 52 wo Oo we onze 
Soeavemaaon 


Complete, £5 4 
pattern in stovk. 
HERS (THE LONDON BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS aud CUTLERS, 
67, and 68, KING WILLIAM-STKEET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGENT-STREET. 
Same prices charged at BOLH HOUSES 
as at ther Manufactory 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS, 
ENSON’S WATCHES, adapted for every 
class, climate, and country, wholesale and retail, Chro- 
nometer, Duplex, Lever, Horizontal, Vertical, Repeating. Centre 
Seconds, Keyless, Astronomical, Reversible, and Chronogragh 
Watches, from 20 guineas to 3 guineas An Wustrated 
Pamphiet and Price-list of srery Soeeteeion of Watch t -free 
for two stamps.—J, W. Benson, ufsctory, 33and 34, Ludgate- 
hill, Clock and Watch Maker by Special Warrant of Appointment 
to H.R H. the Prince of Wales, 


ENSON’S CHURCH, TURRET, and 
STABLE CLOCKS.—Clergymen, Architects, Commiitecs, 
&o., can be furnished with Estimates and Specifica ions for every 
description of Horological Machine, especially Cathedral and public 
Clocks, chiming tunes on any number of bella, A short pamphlet 
on Cuurch and Turret Clocks i-free on receipt of one siamp.— 
J. W. Benson, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1362, 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, K.C.; Clock and Watch Maker by Special 
Warrant of Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


ARDNERS' £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES 

complete, best quality. Illustrated Catalogue free by post.—H. 
and T. Gardner, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453, Strand, Charing- 
cross (4 doors from Trafalgar-aq.), London, W. C. Eatablished 1752. 


MAPPIN B. 


iS, FIRE-IRONS, and ! 


HE QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 
fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world, 
lt vurne with great brilliancy twelve different kinds of oil, braaks 
no chimneys, reeds no trimming, creates no annoyance, needs no 
attention, and costs in use One Penny per week. Packed, with 
Wi.ks for two years’ use, and sent to an. of the kingéom, on 
receipt of 46 stamps. Soid only at the STELLA LAMP DEPOT, 
No, 11, Oxford-street, London, 


wOFAS and CHAIRS,—HOWARD and 

SONS’ (late Taylor's) Easychairs and Sofas, in every var ety, 
at their Warchouses, 26 and 27, Bernera-etreet, Oxford-street, Lilus- 
trated Catalogues on application. 


ASYCHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 

beet quality only, made to any shape, on approval, at T. H. 
FILMER aud SON'S Garcivory © 31, 32, and 34, Berners street, 
@xford-street, W, An [ilustrated Priced Catalogue sent post-free, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
These ay = le pplecppeme nahh Bor the best papell va 
recently applied, which effect a a pure, and delightful quality 
of tone stands unrivell Prices trom Eighteen Guiness, 


cheap pianor.” Carriage-frea, 
IANOFORTES LENT ON HIRE— 
Carriage-free, Option of Purchase, convenient terms, any 
T in ot descr! 

Pring’ rEicHiYaser 7s bicesate-otene Within ist 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. COGNAO 
BRANDY, —This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivale 

the Anos rench brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicio: 

ld in bottles, 8s. 8d. each, at most 
intod ate 
pa) : 8, Groat 
Windmill-strest, Taymarket.—Obsarve the red seal, pink labe), and 


and CHEAP.—The 
IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, consisting of leadi:g 
growers of Clarets, Ports, Sherries, &c., importa the choicest wines 


and sells to the public at reasonable prices.—Ce!lars—Marylebone 
Court House,W. ; Stores and Offices—3i‘, Oxford-street, W. ; Export 
and Bottling Vaults—15, Juhn-street, Crutchedfriars, E.C., London, 


YSPEPS1IA.—MORSON'S PEPSINE 


WINE is a perfectly palatable form for sdminicteeing, this 
popular remedy for weak digestion Manufactured by T. MORSON 
und SON, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, Russell-equare, W.C., in 
Bottles st 3a, 5s.,and 10s,each, Pepsine Losenges, in Boxes at 
2a. 6d. and 48. 64, each, 


FIELDS CELEBRATED 
NITED SERVICK SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d, each, sold by ail Chandlers and Grocera through- 
owt the kingdom ; but the public should ask for Fields’, and sce that 
the name ot J.C. and J, Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Whole ale ana for Kxportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lam- 
beth, London, S,; where also may be obtained their Prize- Medal 
Paraffine Candles, 


CANDLES—PRIZE MEDAL 
PARAF¥INE, Adopted by her Majesty's Government for 
the Military Beations, J.C. and J. FIELD, the original Manufac- 
turers, and holders of the 1862 Prize Medal, caution the public against 
any spurious imitations. Their label ie ca all Packeta and Boxes, 
Seld by ail dealers tarourhout the kingdom. Wholesale and for 
exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8, where 
also may be obtained their celebraucd Unite 1 Service Soap Tablets, 


SWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
for Puddi Custards, Blancmange, &e. 
Manufactured and Porteken by T. KINGSFURD and SON, of 
Oswego, State of New York, 

It is the Original Pre: ion from the Farina of Maize, 
aetabiiehed )%4%, commands the highest price from the Trade, and 
Offers the best value 1 the Consumer, 

It M8 garner stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 
grain, is more delicate, 

‘The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 


by artificial pocose 
Agente— on, koe ‘Rellville, and Co., London, 
BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


Packets 8d. 
For Paddingr, Custards, &c., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


K 2s'8 GENUINE MUSTARD, 


‘There are many qualitics of Mustard sold. 
Obtain Kean's Genuine Mustard and ful! approval is gaarantesd 
First Manufacuured 1742, 
Sold by the Trade from the Casic:, and in 1 1b and $1 Cenisters 
KEE, ROBINSON, SELLVILLE, and Co., 
Garlick-hill, C+nnon-atreet, London, 


OL@M® OIL, 4s, 34, per gal'on.—447, Strand, 

0) ite Charing-crose Railway.— The METIROPULITAN 
LIGHT COMPANY Sunequallea CANDLE, the LILY "ARAFFIN, 
\s. per Ib., or 251b. in box, 25s, ; Crystal, Sperm, and Wex Candles. 
1$e, 6d. per dozen lb. ; celeb ated Grecian Canc les, 74, 64. por dozen 
Ye. Illustrated Price-list of Improved Lamps and Candles poet-free, 


ii le 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
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> 
O CHARGE at PARKINS and GOTTO’S for 
PLAIN STAMPING VRITING-PAPER aud ENVELOPES 
Coloured Stamping reduced to Le. per 100, Partivw cau bring t) ein 
own Dies, Crest, Initial, and Address Diss cut at half price, 
public supplied with every kind of etationery at trade price, 
PARKLNS and GOTTO, 25, Oxford-street, W, 


8. PRIZE WRITING-CASE, fitted with 

Paper, Envelopes, Blotting-book, Pen-care, &c., can be post 

free tony part of the Uni'ed Kingdom upon receipt of 28 stam to 
PABKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxtord-street, W., London, 


LBUMS, for 50 Portraits, 28. 6d.—A large 


variety, very elegantly mounted, beautifully bound, 
Seng Semi my Sbte, ceepgee summit whi 
i oes, an ond-o : 
isl ‘ALBUMS FOR POSTAGE-STAMPS.” V? “P4on, 


writing-paper, being only 3s, the ream 


', chea 
of 40 GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Makers 


per than any cia 
of 20 quires—PARKINS and 
24 ant 25, Oxford-street. =) 
= BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
), CHURCH SERVICKS, in variety of type and 
antly mounted. Suitable for presents, 
TTO'S Bible Warehouse, 25, Oxford street, 


biading, plain and el 
PARKINS and 

P RESENTS.— PURSES, Pocket-books, 

Cigar-cares, silver, pearl, toirtoiseshell, and leather card-cases, 
wallets, oj era-glasses, ecent- bottles ; double and single, ivory, silver, 
and pold pen car fens, note-caees, &e. N.B.—Choice articles 

jected sent post-! o country 1) prepayment, 
PARRINS and GOTTO, 25, Oxford-astreet, W. 


RESENTS.—WRITING-CASES, Inkstands, 
D. tch-boxes, Envels cases, Blotting-books, Work 
Desks, Hevonles, Parees, "Tenceddtes, Glove-boxes, &e. oxox, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxtord-street. 
pP RESENTS.—DRESSING-CASES and 
DRESSING-BAGS, and elegantly-mounted articles for pre- 
seats, By far the Largset Choice in London, 
VARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-street. 
| oe SHEETS OF NOTE PAPER for 64,: 
120 thick ditto for is.; 120 sheets ditto, black bordered, 
for ls, 250 useful Envelopes for 9d.; 1000 extra large ditto for 
4s, 6d.—PARKINS aud GUTTO, Manufacturing Stationer, 24 and 
25, Oxford-street, W. 


LEXANDRA PARK COMPANY, Limited, 
Registered under ‘* The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 

‘The Alexandra Park is situated fifteen minutes from London, con- 
tains 480 acres of well-timbered and beautifully undulating Yand, 
$00'ot which will be laid out as a Park, and the remainder sold for 

milding purposer. 

Share Capital £500,000, in 50,000 “A” Shares and 50,000 RB" 
Shares of £5 each, Debenture Capital, £500,000, 

The Debenture Capital has been created principally for the pur- 
pose of paying for the Estates, and for the purchase of the Inter- 
national Exhibition Building of 1862, now er_cting in the Park by 
Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, contractors ; and it is anticipated that the 
whale of this Capital will be redeemed by the sale of the surplus 


The holdirs of “A” Shares are entitled to Dividend out of the 
net divisible profits of the Company, at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annani,end of 1-5th of the remaining profits in priority te and 
before payment of any dividend to the holders of “ B” Shares. The 
holders of “‘B” Shares then receive all the remainicg divisible 
profits of the Company. The original Allottee of tive “ A” Shares, 
80 long as he sball re‘ain them, will be entitled to a Season Ticket, 
admitting ibe holder ,to the Park and Building when the eame ara 
open to the public, but subject to the Rulea and Regulations of the 
Cow pany, which Ticket will be forwarded on the payment for 
allotment, 

£1 per Share to be paid on *p lication and £1 on a)lotment, 
DIR rors. 


CitainMaN —The Right Hon. the Lord Fermoy, M.P., 5, Pembridge- 


equare, Bayswater, W. 
Derury Ciairman —Lightly Simpson, Eeq., 25, Gower-atreet,W.C, 
-park, S.E, 


John Eve: itt, ., 18, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 

F. Cotton Finch, .. Tudor House, Blackheath 

William T. Makins, Eeq., 2, Pembridge-villas, Bayawater, W. 

‘The Hon. John C. W. Vivian, 14, Beigraye-square, W. 

Sgr Wellington Vallance, Esq. 12, Tokenbouse-yard, 
jon, 

BANK«ns —Mesers.; Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and of 

a Lombard-street, BO sf . Penk és ates 

ROKER — . Shirreff, oy My hambera, Lothbury. 
GHsrKAL MANAGER—John eid le =f 
Avupirors—John Young, Exq. (Firm of Coleman, Turquin4, and 
Co.), Tokenhouse-yard, E.0.; Cornelius Walford,’ Eq. (Ot a twick 

and Walford), Great George-atreet, Westminster, 
SecreTARY—Mr, F. K, Parkinson. 

Orricks—No. 12, Tokenhouse-yard, Londen, E.C, 

‘Ths Directors, having disposed of the “BY Shares, and a large 
portion of the ‘A ’ Shares having been allocated in the part pur- 
chase of the Estate and in the erection of the Building and the other 
works cont:acted for, propose to allot 10,000 A” Shares to the 


Public, - 
of the Bankers and Broker, and will ‘be forwarded by the Beccorary 
on a application. 
PENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks, 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, 
Sold by all Stationers and 

Agents—Hein‘ 9, Friday-street, London, 8.0, 
|S Sepia He DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 

Sold by Olmos, Grocers, a 


UBTLE,—M‘CALL’S WEST INDIA.— 


Superior quality, psepared by anew pecoem. Flavour unsur- 
passed, Pont Turtle Hat 10a, 64.; pints, Ss. 6d. ; half- 
ints, 3a, Callipash and Oa. 6d. pound, Sold by leading 
and Italian Warehousemen, Whol Chemists, and others, 
J. M'CALIL and 00., Provision Stores, 137, Houndsditch, N.E. 
Prize Medal for patent process of preserving provisions without 
overcooking, whereby freshness and flavour are retained, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and age | may be obtained from all Sauce 
rs, and wholesale of 


Ve 
CROSSE and BLACK WELL, Purveyors to the een, 
Soho-rquare, London, @ 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
GF LENE IELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

rae is and awarded the Prize Medal. 
ASHING-MACHINE,—-The most practical 
and useful, combined with Indiarubbsr Wringing-Machine, 


£4 15a, Illustrated Catalogue tree by post. 
‘THOMAS BRADFORD, €3, Fleet-street,, 


CONSTIPATION, Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness, 
dacim, Ch, tenon, Dun nn one 
com, , are 
and 74 sae by medicine desari; bu 
cural 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS HEALTH-RESTORING 


EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

as proved by 65,000 cures which had rosl-ted all medical 

of Framley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased Tense wpltcig ot 
blood, liver "derangement, an Portial destnena cent 
extreme 


. Campbell, Fakenham, Norfolk, *‘ of indigestion and 
torpidisg “ Lod iver, hs _ ary all motes! treatment.”— 
n tina, . . 3 22a. ; 24 408,— Barry and Co., 
No, 77, Regent-street, London; %6, Place Vendéme, Paris; 12, Rue 
de Empéreur, Brussels; and, 2, Via Oporto, Turin, Also at 
Fortuum and Mason's ; and 4, Cheapside ; 18, Pall-mall ; 63, 150, and 
908, Oxford-atreet , 51, Baker-street; and all Srocere and chemists. 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVEB 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 
vemedy, FRAMETON'S PILL OF HEALTH, Sold by all Medicine 
Vend.rs, Price Js, 14d. aud 3, Od, per box. 


NVALIDS.—After many years of persevering 
and patient inve tigation of disease in military and oivil 
practice, Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.B.C.8.L., late Army Medical 
Statf, discov red a new and unknown remedy, which he named 
CHLORODYNE, and confided the receipt for its manufacture solely 
to J, T, Davenport, No. 33, Great Russell-stree:, Bloomsbury, 
London, This Petareee mesioine is known to be the best 
curative and preveniive remedy for Conenmpticn, Coughs, Colda, 
A-thma, Bronchitis, Rheumatis, Colic, seontar &o., pongo 
tor we. A sheet of medical testimonials with each bottle, Beware 
of spurious. The only genuine bears the words ‘*Dr. J, Collis 
Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government stamp. Sold in bottles 
a 2, Sd. and ts. 6d. Sent free on receipt of stamps, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, in 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
Seeeas Pox, % seaherine-cteeeh, Strand, aforesaid.—-SaTURBAY, 

fe . 


